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What makes a dictionary right 


for high-school students? 


pH Ui acces sory (ak ses/ari), n., pl. -ries, adj. —n. 1. an 
extra thing added to help something of more importance; 


¢ 
Word information 
students want... 
presented in ways 
they’re sure to understand 
¢€ 
Generous help with 
reading, speaking, 
and writing 
é 
Help with word problems 
in every subject 
e 
Reliability... 
up-to-dateness 


Check these points in the 
six entries shown at right 


subordinate part or detail: All the accessories to her costume 
—gloves, stockings, handkerchief, and purse—were perfectly 
matched. 2. person who helps an offender against the law, 
An accessory before the fact encourages an offender to 
break the law but is not present when he commits the 
offense. An accessory after the fact hides the offender or 
fails to report the offense. —adj. 1. helping something 
more important; added; additional; extra. 2. helping: 
helping as an accessory in an offense against the law. Also, 
accessary. 

> This word is often mispronounced a ses’a ri. The first syllable 
is ak- as in accident. 


ex ur ban ite (eks’ér/ban It), . person who has moved 
out of a large city to the region between the suburbs and 
the country, and whose way of living is a mixture of urban 
and rural elements. [Am.E; < ex- + (sub) urbanite] 


ICBM, Intercontinental Ballistic Missile, a ballistic 
missile of extreme range (up to 5000 miles). 


na dir (na/dor or na/dir), n. 1. the 
point in the heavens directly beneath 
the place where one stands; the point 
opposite the zenith. 2. the lowest 
point. [< OF < Arabic nazir opposite 
(i.e., to the zenith) } 





OBSERVER 
“ON EARTH 









NAOIR 


ren ais sance (ren’a sans’, ren’asans, or rinda/sans), 
nm. 1. revival; new birth. 2. the Renaissance, a. 
great revival of art and learning in Europe during the 14th, 
15th, and 16th centuries. b. period of time when this revival 

. e. style of art, architecture, etc., of this period. 

[< F renaissance < renaitre be born again, ult. < L zenasci. 
See RENASCENT.]} 
> renaissance. The word is capitalized when it refers to the period 
of history: art.of the Renaissance. It is not capitalized when it refers 
to a revival: a renaissance of interest in old-time melodramas. 


so lilo quy (so lil/a kwi), n., pl. -quies. 1. a talking to 
oneself. 2. speech made by an actor to himself when alone 
on the stage. It reveals his thoughts and feelings to the 
audience, but not to the other characters in the play. [< 
LL soliloguium < L solus alone + loqui speak] 
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The Stand of 


Robert Frost, 


Early and Late 


Reginald 


L. Cook 


“What really means something to us is the way Frost, early and late, has 
practised the skills of a great tradition—rhyming skilfully, metaphorizing 
adeptly, and striking off passages that stick in the mind.” So concludes 


Professor Cook, a personal acquaintance 


of Robert Frost, author of The Dimen- 





sions of Robert Frost, and director of the Bread Loaf School of English. This 
essay traces Frost’s development in subject matter, viewpoint, method, and tone. 





tage recently, in a conversation, 

Robert Frost said emphatically, “I 
just take my stand.” “But where?” he 
was asked. Characteristically, he re- 
plied, “Somewhere with a book, a 
piece of paper, and a pen” (June 10, 
1958).* By book he meant either Com- 
plete Poems or the little copy books 
in which he writes his new poems. But 
the point is he has been taking a stand 
in poetry for over seventy years. As 
ahigh school sophomore in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, he took his first stand. 
One cold, dusty March day, as he 
walked home from school swinging 
his books bound by a strap, he started 
a poem about the bloody exodus of 
Cortez’ captains and soldiers, bitterly 
attacked by Montezuma’s warriors 
along the causeways leading from 
‘Most of the personal statements by Robert 
Frost which appear in this essay are quoted 
either from private talks or from lectures 
given at the School of English or the Writers’ 


Conference at Bread Loaf, Vermont. The 
dates are given in parentheses in the text. 
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Tenochtitlan. That night Frost fin- 
ished “La Noche Triste.” In the morn- 
ing he put the manuscript on the desk 
of the editor of the school paper. The 
next thing he knew the ballad was 
published. Another stand was “Caesar’s 
Lost Transport Ships,” a poem which 
eventually appeared in “The Inde- 
pendent” on January 14, 1897. And 
then, in “My November Guest,” at 
seventeen, he struck the individual 
note for which he had been waiting. 
In 1905—at twenty-nine—he took a 
further stand in reading “A Tuft of 
Flowers” before an approving group 
of citizens in Derry, New Hampshire, 
and thereby secured an appointment 
on the teaching staff at Pinkerton 
Academy. 

“The people I want to hear about,” 
Frost told a college audience during 
World War II, “are the people who 
take risks” (Sept. 17, 1943). Willy- 
nilly, he has had to take risks; so many, 
in fact, that his life has been a progres- 
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sion by risks or stands, in-and-out of 
poetry. Farming, teaching, lecturing, 
and writing poetry have been more 
than economic risks. Yet Frost has sur- 
vived, not by shifting his stance but by 
broadening the base of human expe- 
rience and by narrowing the apex of 
his goal. In his dedication to poetry, 
he is among the most deliberate, in- 
transigent, unsubmissive, and deeply 
committed poets. 

Before discussing the latter-day 
stand of Frost, let us glance at the sub- 
ject matter, viewpoint, method, and 
tone in the poetry which he wrote 
during the first fifty-odd years. The 
subject matter of the majority of the 
early poems includes lonely hill wives, 
gum-gatherers, runaway Morgan colts, 
abandoned cottages, winter orchards, 
and blue butterfly days in the country 
north of Boston. Yet, strictly speaking, 
Frost isn’t to be thought of as a local 
color poet. The folk and the farms, 
the stonewalls and the birch stands are 
simply his “local habitation.” They are 
not the substance of the vision. What 
really interests Frost is what people 
rooted in communities or isolated in 
nature make of things. The Hyla 
brooks and the dark woods are in the 
poetry; so, too, are the pitiable house- 
keepers and the bereft hired men. But 
the chief thing must always be our 
concern with what Frost has discov- 
ered about himself, the world, and his 
craft. It is awareness of Frost’s per- 
sonal vision that compels our attention 
in Complete Poems. He goes and 
comes in the country north of Boston, 
like Thoreau in nature, “with a strange 
liberty.” He does have this kind of 
freedom in mobility, and the stance, 
as it were, of a free-wheeling poet in 
whom detachment and objectivity are 
notably strong. 


If, in the treatment of regional sub- 
ject matter, he transcends parochialism, 
what of his viewpoint? Inalienably, it 
grows out of the interaction of tem- 
perament and materials. Since he is a 
tough-minded independent, unsolemn- 
ly self-described as “a pagan optimist” 
(in contradistinction to T. S. Eliot 
whom he calls “a Christian pessimist”), 
he sees without awe the tragic possibil- 
ities in nature (June 2, 1958). The 
menacing note in nature echoes reitera- 
tively in “Storm Fear,” “The Hill 
Wife,” and “Once by the Pacific,” 
And a counter-note is struck in “Ona 
Tree Fallen Across the Road,” “Sand 
Dunes,” and “Willful Homing.” 

Because the poet is interested in the 
way human beings take what has to be 
taken, whether with courage or fear, 
resourceful ingenuity or irrational de- 
fiance, it is the drama in the human 
situation which lights up early dia- 
logues like “The Death of the Hired 
Man” and “Snow.” Toward God, 
Frost’s view is that of a rational secu- 
larist. He calls himself “an Old Tes- 
tament believer,” which allows a lot 
of latitude (May 10, 1952). The dom- 
inant impression his poetry makes is 
affirmative—‘“the affirmation of the pos- 
itive and relative,” to apply a phrase 
of Horatio Greenough’s. Frost's po- 
etry is, as the Spanish say, buena som- 
bra; that is, it casts a good shadow. 
He is, like Emerson, a poet of the up- 
swing in a fateful “age of anxiety.” 


Components of Frost’s Method 


The originality in his method is 
readily explicable. He applies a tradi- 
tional metrical discipline without 
sacrificing individuality. By varying 
the flexible rhythm of word accents 
and sentence stresses with the absolute 
rhythm of regular metrics, he succeeds 
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in giving full play to an idiomatic use 
of language. The components of his 
method are wit, which is an edged tool 
in his weaponry, dramatization of col- 
loquial speech, progression by oblique 
directness—“‘a crooked straightness, an 
absolutely abandoned zig-zag that goes 
straight to the mark”—and a talent for 
liberating the subtleties in complex 
ideas after first reducing them to ‘their 
simplest meaning. “The Code” and 
“Two Tramps in Mud-Time” illustrate 
his talent. The earmark of his method 
is simplicity, a quality which appears 
so early in his poetry it seems an in- 
stinctive, not an acquired trait. There 
is no need of any special knowledge 
in reading Frost as one needs some 
acquaintance with Hindu thought, the 
Cabbala, Neo-Platonism, Rosicrucian- 
ism, Swedenborg, and modern theos- 
ophy when reading those poems of 
Yeats which reflect his “heterodox 
mysticism.” Frost makes what’s per- 
sonal to him personal to us. We read 
him as an equal. 

Frost belongs to our native story- 
telling tradition. The anecdote, lyric 
or narrative, is central to his interest 
and art. In the early “Birches” and the 
later “Directive” the elements in the 
story are present: the concrete details, 
relaxed presentation, natural idiom, and 
“snapper.” Here also are to be found 
the elements in a conscious art: ac- 
curately observed details, precise usage, 
clear images, and subtle refinement of 
the point. Our early story-tellers were 
content to spin yarns. What Frost adds 
to this tradition is not so commonly 
noted. By releasing a concrete detail to 
general significance, he transforms the 
disarmingly simple anecdote into a 
witty parable. 

This is a hazardous venture. When 
a poet takes complicated ideas and sim- 


plifies them he must see further into 
them or fall into the trap of over-sim- 
plification and the moral cliché. Nei- 
ther expansion of subject matter nor 
the knack of telling the story will save 
him. There must be refinement of 
awareness and what the poet sees he 
must irradiate. It is hardly an adequate 
recommendation that a poet is increas- 
ingly topical or that he has the proper 
finesse, if, after all, he sees with no 
greater penetration and tends to re- 
peat the same tricks ad nauseum. 
What has long commended Frost’s 
poetry to exacting readers is the fact 
that the only presence a poet needs is 
presence of mind, a fact which shows 
negatively in unwillingness to reduce 
complicated ideas to moral clichés, 
and, positively in extracting meaning 
from experience. Because Frost con- 
siders truth a dialogue, he is more con- 
cerned with correspondences, alterna- 
tives, resemblances, and options than 
he is with dogmas, doctrines, or tenets. 
His poems often start with a scrupu- 
lously observed and intensely felt fact, 
but they do not end with the record 
of a fact. He doesn’t mirror, he makes. 
In “The Aim Was Song,” Frost starts 
with the fact of wind as an anarchic 
force “before man came to blow it 
right.” What he succeeds in showing 
is the relevance of the wind to human 
need in vocalization. “He (man) took 
a little in his mouth,/ And held it long 
enough for north/ To be converted 
into south,/ And then by measure 
blew it forth.” And, by extension, 
Frost suggests a parallelism between 
disciplining the wind—“The wind the 
wind had meant to be”—and the artist’s 
control of material—“The aim was 
song—the wind could see.” The fact 
is, indeed, the sweetest dream that 
labor knows when it is touched by im- 
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agination. Otherwise the fact, per se, 
is inert. The realism in Frost inheres 
in the polarized tension between fact 
and dream. His facts are the sweetest 
dreams because the commonplace is 
luminous with reality. For the roman- 
tic mind the dream is the sweetest fact 
because fantasy is the reality. 

Frost’s tones of voice register a 
range of feeling from restrained pity 
in “Out, Out—” to spirited raillery in 
“Departmental,” of muted melancholy 
in “My November Guest” to exuber- 
ance in “To the Thawing Wind,” of 
reticence in “To Earthward” to can- 
dor in “The Discovery of the Ma- 
deiras.” Unless the reader hears the 
irony or pity, seriousness or levity in 
the texture of the sentences, the 
chances are the poem’s point will be 
missed. Tone’s the thing in Frost’s 
poetry, where the still small word is 
dominant. The sound of the human 
voice scoffing or teasing, rejoicing or 
satirizing makes us prick up our ears. 
“You want the truth,” says a speaker 
in “The Generation of Men.” “I speak 
by the voice.” 

In the first fifty years of writing 
these aspects of Frost’s subject matter, 
viewpoint, method, and tone have 
identified him. What of the obverse 
side of the shield? For what has he 
been criticized? Notably, in his dis- 
trust of the intellectual, and in his strict 
adherence to conventional verse pat- 
terns. Writing free verse is, he says 
mockingly, “like playing tennis with 
the net down.” He is also criticized 
for a reluctance to commit himself; he 
is prone to “strategic retreats” like a 
drumlin woodchuck. There is, it is fur- 
ther thought, a rather limited range of 
ideas, and an excessively nationalistic 
attitude, the latter more apparent in 
his talk than in his poetry. 
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The span of years from A Boy’s 
Will (1913) to Complete Poems 
(1949) is relatively a long one in mod- 
ern poetry. The stand Frost took in 
the first four volumes was not greatly 
altered in the next two, but in the 
1940’s A Witness Tree (1942), Steeple 
Bush (1947), and the two Masques, 
reflect subtle changes. Our concern 
with the later Frost—and the stand he 
takes—raises the usual queries. Are 
some of these poems revisions of ear- 
lier, unpublished ones? What does the 
subject matter show of the poet’s re- 
lationship to New England, the United 
States, the world? Is there any change 
in method? Are his “talk-songs” more 
doctrinal and explicit than dramatic 
and implicit? Does the verse begin to 
show any signs of thinness, rigidity, 
or vagueness? Is Frost’s viewpoint 
more aggressive, or less? Is it increas- 
ingly tough and hard, or tough and 
mellow? Are the comic strains still 
dominant? Does the wit crackle? Is 
the tone elegiac or sentimental? Does 
the once resonant, powerful voice trail 
off in more or less amiable theorizing? 
These queries creep into any discus- 
sion of a poet who has been in the pub- 
lic eye as long as Frost. I shall not at- 
tempt to answer these questions seria- 
tim. 

There is, as we know, a far sterner 
trial than the trial by market that poet- 
ry must come to when a poet is at the 
top of his profession. It is the trial by 
comparison, not only with other poets 
but with all the poet has so far written. 
It is this trial Frost knows he faces, 
and, as one who prefers rather to see 
himself as “an aesthetician than an 
aesthete” (Aug. 19, 1953), we can be 
sure he is concerned with the quality 
of the effort, or what he calls “prow- 
ess” and “performance” (March 25, 
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1936). In 1914 he wrote a friend in 
this country from England, “My first 
care is that the poetry shall be right.” 
What he said over forty years ago still 
holds. As one of his Yankees says in 
“Snow”: “He knows what he can do, 
or he wouldn’t try.” 

It would be a poor conjecture to as- 
sume that the springs of poetry have 
dried up in this eighty-five-year-old 
poet. The writing board leans against 
the old Morris chair in the Ripton 
(Vermont) cabin of a summer’s day, 
and the floor is strewn with manu- 
scripts. We know another volume—the 
eleventh stand—is in the offing. Among 
the poems to be included will probab- 
ly be “And All We Call American,” 
“Kitty Hawk,” “The Bad Island,” and 
the lyrics which Frost has either read 
in public or sent to his friends as 
Christmas tokens.° 


The Stand in Steeple Bush 


Turning to Steeple Bush as the 
threshold of Frost’s next stand, do we 
find any changes in the poet’s subject 
matter, viewpoint, method, and tone?* 
The poems in Steeple Bush do not so 
much reflect a change as an extension 
of curiosity about, interest in, and play 
with science, religion, nature, politics, 
and personal experience. A poet like 
Yeats progresses from phase to phase 





From a letter to Thomas Bird Mosher, Dec. 
27, 1914. Quoted by permission of Dr. Mary 
Noel, Curator of the Abernethy Library at 
Middlebury College. 

‘These poems include “Doom to Bloom” 
(1950), “A Cabin in the Clearing” (1951), 
‘Does No One But Me (1952),” “One More 
Brevity” (1953), “From a Milkweed Pod” 
(1954), “Some Science Fiction” (1955), “My 
Objection to Being Stepped On” (1957), 
“Away!” (1958). 

‘All quotations from Steeple Bush (1947) are 
by permission of the publishers, Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc. 


by resolving his relationships to sym- 
bolisms, occultism, and nationalism, 
each of which reenforces an alliance 
with the Celtic Revival. Frost’s pro- 
gression is somewhat different. It is by 
variation of theme. His growth has 
been like that of a tree which thrusts 
out branches from the upper bole, 
shoots out twigs from the branches, 
and puts out fresh and finely-veined 
leaves from the twigs. The old, deep- 
rooted tree still leafs through life. 

For example, Frost is a poet of per- 
spective. Viewing things in perspective 
is thematically developed from A 
Boy’s Will through Steeple Bush, each 
successive volume containing poems 
that reflect the new twist he gives his 
theme. From “The Vantage Ground” 
to “The Road Not Taken,” from “For 
Once, Then, Something” to “The 
Freedom of the Moon” and “The Mas- 
ter Speed,” we follow the subtle 
changes. In Steeple Bush two further 
examples of perspective are juxtaposed. 
“One Step Backward Taken,” like 
many of Frost’s poems, is a composite. 
He says that it was made from two or 
three floods he had known. But there 
is more to it than this. “Every poem,” 
he says, “is figurative in two senses: a 
figure in itself as well as a figure for 
our time” (May 10, 1950). The first 
figure in this poem is a simple descrip- 
tive picture which had its origin in a 
homely little incident. Once, while 
crossing Arizona, a cloudburst halted 
his train. A small bridge had been 
washed out and an auto stood near by. 
When a large cake of earth washed 
away, the auto moved back a little, and 
then another big cake crumbled off 
and the auto backed away a little furth- 
er. Frost transmutes this and other sim- 
ilar memories into the first half of his 
poem. 
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Not only sands and gravels 
Were once more on their travels, 
But gulping muddy gallons 
Great boulders off their balance 
Bumped heads together dully 
And started down the gully. 
Whole capes caked off in slices. 


Characteristically, the movement is 
from the specific to the general. In the 
second half, Frost metaphorically pro- 
jects the plight of man “in the univer- 
sal crisis” today and the stance he can 
take. This is the figure “for our time.” 


I felt my standpoint shaken 

In the universal crisis. 

But with one step backward taken 

I saved myself from going. 

A world torn loose went by me. 
Then the rain stopped and the blowing 
And the sun came out to dry me. 


The figure for our time is not appease- 
ment of fate when one’s standpoint is 
shaken; it is retreat in order to stay 
alive to meet another day. Things 
change, rain stops, the wind lets up, 
the sun breaks through, you dry out. 
When someone asked the cleric-politi- 
cian, the Abbé Sieyes, what he had 
done during the days of terror in the 
French Revolution, he replied, “Ah, 
Monsieur, I survived.” 

In the subtler “Directive”—a poem 
which, interestingly, reads better to the 
eye than to the ear—two themes are 
coordinated. First, we are directed to 
take the rugged way back from the 
obsessive complexity of our time— 
“Back out of all this now too much 
for us,/ Back in a time made simple by 
the loss/ Of detail”—back along a 
ledgy road to a narrow field “no big- 
ger than a harness gall,” back to an 
abandoned farm with “old pecker- 
fretted apple trees,” “belilaced cellar 
hole,” and a brook “too lofty and orig- 


inal to rage.” We are directed to re- 
treat to a place of perspective—“Your 
destination and your destiny’s” where 
a drinking goblet is hidden “‘n the in- 
step arch/ Of an old cedar.” The place 
of perspective extends the meaning in 
the retreat theme and deepens “Direc- 
tive.” It is precisely because this old 
abandoned farm is symbolically com- 
parable to Melville’s “one insular Ta- 
hiti, full of peace and joy,” Heming- 
way’s “big two-hearted river,” and 
Poe’s “Valley of the Many-Colored 
Grass”—a place of quiet and healing— 
that we are moved. Here the body is 
restored and the spirit recruited. Here 
you can “drink and be whole again be- 
yond confusion.” But you are not di- 
rected to stay. Like Henry Thoreau at 
Walden Pond, you take time out to 
adjust your perspective so that society 
doesn’t make it impossible for you to 
live. You don’t try to reform society. 
You retreat in the hope that you can 
reform yourself. After you have suc- 
ceeded in getting away from all the 
frittering detail, then you can come 
back again renewed and unconfused. 
If you are like Thoreau you will have 
learned how to keep your accounts on 
your thumb-nail. “Simplicity, simplic- 
ity, simplicity!” 

The Shock of New Material 


In his subject matter Frost continues 
to reflect what Synge once called “the 
shock of new material.” Surely the 
place of the United States in world af- 
fairs and the status of scientific experi- 
mentation today would come under 
the category of new material. His rela- 
tionship to the former has raised the 
issue of excessive nationalism. If his 
nationalistic note is not sharp and high 
as in Whitman, nevertheless it is res- 
onant. A citizen-poet, Frost’s attitude 
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grows out of his stubborn independ- 
ence, which he keeps inviolate at all 
levels: psychological (“Mending 
Wall”), economic (“Two Tramps in 
Mud-Time”), and intellectual (“A 
Considerable Speck”). Independence 
is at the base of his defense theme, var- 
jations of which are reflected in earlier 
poems like “Assurance” and “Triple 
Bronze.” In Steeple Bush “A Mood 
Apart” applies the theme socially to 
the heart’s private world. “For any 
eye is an evil eye/ That looks in onto a 
mood apart.” And in “All We Call 
American,” which appeared in the At- 
lantic Monthly (June 1951), Frost ex- 
tends his line of defense in a world of 
jets and space missilery from the in- 
ward and personal to the national. 
The shock of new material is also 
felt in his poems on or about science. 
Steeple Bush fairly vibrates with the 
poet’s life-long interest in geology 
(“Directive”), archaeology (“To an 
Ancient”), and astronomy (“An Un- 
stamped Letter”). Yet there is also a 
vibratory reaction to the new world 
of atom and hydrogen bombs, scien- 
tific theory, political involvement with 
science, and explorations of space. 
“Why Wait for Science,” “A Wish 
to Comply,” and “U. S. 1946 King’s 
X” Frost calls “jokes about science” 
(April 29, 1957). Some of this joking, 
aimed at the pretensions of science, is 
pretty tart. Rationalistic science made 
Poe break into troubled questioning 
(“Vulture, whose wings are dull real- 
ities?”), Whitman into ecstatic cheers 
(“Hurrah for positive science! long 
live exact demonstration!”), but Frost 
into sarcastic quips (“Why wait for 
Science to supply the how/ When any 
amateur can tell it now?”). The sen- 
sitive Poe was protesting the invasion 
of science into fields specifically oc- 


cupied by myth. The exuberant Whit- 
man, however, greeted with uncritical 
enthusiasm advances in nineteenth cen- 
tury science. Frost, meanwhile, has re- 
acted typically. He has stubbornly 
called in question the arrogances of 
science, but he has not failed in insight. 
A good example of the exercise of 
critical intelligence is, on one hand, 
Frost’s cutting the pretensions of 
science down to size in some of the 
Steeple Bush poems and, on the other 
hand, his insight into the generalizing 
capacity of the human mind, which 
the truly great thrusts of theoretic 
science have shown us in the twentieth 
century. Frost surrenders neither to 
irrational fear nor uncritical ecstasy. 
In our time, he represents the deliber- 
ate and forceful engagement of the 
modern poet’s intelligence with the 
achievements of science. 

“Kitty Hawk,” a long poem of two 
parts, which appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly (Nov. 1957), is a vigorous 
celebration of science’s adventure in 
space. The first part recounts two epi- 
sodes in his early experience, when, in 


- 1894, at twenty, he visited Kitty 


Hawk, almost a decade before the 
Wright brothers’ great venture. In the 
second part the poet hails the rocketry 
scientists busy unleashing their moon- 
probes off launching pads. “Kitty 
Hawk,” exhilarating and aspiratory, 
evokes the continuing relationship be- 
tween the latter-day ICBM scientists 
and the early aeronauts with the new- 
found wings, as part of the daring of 
the human spirit. Here the poet’s re- 
action to regnant science is positive. 
“Kitty Hawk,” a considerable per- 
formance, has what Cicero, in his def- 
inition of eloquence, called motus 
animi continuus, or continual vibration 
of the mind, and it exemplifies Frost’s 
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theme of human resourcefulness, a 
dominant one in his poetry. No longer 
is he quipping at the pretension of ar- 
rogant science; he is, with justice, 
praising the evidence and exercise of 
human ingenuity and enterprise in its 
adventure into the physical universe. 
What science is now doing is what 
Frost has always believed in—the 
mind’s “daring into the material,” 
whether on the plane of the physical, 
aesthetic, or metaphysical (Aug. 24, 
1958). 


Two Further Directions 


Frost’s subject matter moves in two 
further directions: toward a concern 
with man’s relationship to God in 
“The Fear of God” and “A Steeple on 
the House,” and toward the imminence 
of death in “Astrometaphysical” and 
“The Night Light.” In the latter—an 
admirable poem—he says: 


She always had to burn a light 
Beside her attic bed at night. 

It gave bad dreams and broken sleep, 
But helped the Lord her soul to keep. 
Good en on her was thrown away, 
It is on me by night or day, 

Who have, as I suppose, ahead 

The darkest of it still to dread. 


1? 


A new poem “Away!” reminiscent 
of the sea chanty “Rio Grande,” 
proves that if the poet’s later lyric 
bursts are fitful, they have at least lost 
none of their felicity and poignance. 
As in “The Night Light,” the poign- 
ance in “Away!” has nothing to do 
with fear of death. The mood is stoical 
and fearless but not insentient. A very 
beautiful lyric, it is, indeed, Frost’s 
Nunc Dimittis. 

What we often assume to be change 
in Frost’s poetry is intensification of 
rather than a shift in viewpoint. We 


know how he quipped at the welfare 
state and social planners in “Depart- 
mental” and “A Considerable Speck.” 
The ironical “Haec Fabula Docet,” 
“An Importer,” “The Ingenuities of 
Debt,” and “The Planners” indicate he 
keeps shop at the same corner and the 
butt of his attack is still the intellectual, 
“A Case for Jefferson,” for example, is 
a vigorous frontal attack on the intel- 
lectual as revolutionary. 

The two New England Biblicals— 
A Masque of Reason (1945) and A 
Masque of Mercy (1947)—are exten- 
sions of an early love of the poetic 
play which produced “The Cow’s in 
the Corn” and “A Way Out,” both in 
1929. In each Masque the poet is play- 
ing with a situation and ideas. Three 
components are combined: (1) a dra- 
matic story; (2) a dialectical interplay 
of ideas; and (3) a poetic mood and 
idiom. The controlling idea in A 
Masque of Reason is the fact that Job’s 
ordeal was a presumptuous act upon 
God’s part to restore divine prestige. 
“It was just God showing off to the 
Devil He could count on Job,” says 
Frost (Dec. 13, 1947). The mood is 
serio-comic and the idiom is modern 
speech. The message is the necessity of 
man like patient, reverential Job to 
learn submission to unreason. 

A counter-theme to justice is mercy, 
and in A Masque of Mercy, Frost's 
quasi-Biblical characters, Jonah, Keep- 
er, Jesse Bel, and Paul, perform their 
parts in a play that is designed to show 
that “mercy is only to the undeserving; 
only justice is to the deserving” (Aug. 
18, 1945). In “Why Wait for Science” 
Frost played with science; these 
Masques are, as he says, “my kind of 
play with theology” (July 10, 1957). 
He isn’t trying to wear his belief on his 
sleeve, declare his tenets, post his theses 
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on any court church door. He is only 
“bandying a little theology about” 
(July 10, 1957). Here, too, the mood 
is serio-comic, with a strong stress on 
the penultimate word, and the idiom is 
again modern speech. 

If, by definition, a poet is one in 
whom the attributions of language gen- 
erate their greatest intensity, then it 
is apparent that the theatre is a place 
where the effect of these attributions is 
dramatized for the eye as well as the 
ear. Everything, Frost has long con- 
tended, is as good as it is dramatic. But 
by minimizing action and maximizing 
the dialectic, Frost’s Masques become 
talky. As dramatic parables or ex- 
tended metaphors with ethical bases, 
they represent the poet’s struggle with 
the big problems of justice and mercy 
which bother us or should bother us 
“all the time.” Frost’s critics will not 
be wholly satisfied. They will contend 
that his flights are horizontal, his range 
terrestrial, his virtue courage (rather 
than humility), and his religion self- 
dependence (rather than self-tran- 
scendence). Either God descends or 
man rises. In Frost, it is the latter; “As- 
trometaphysical” and the Masques are, 
therefore, typical. 

In method and tone, it is hard to 
draw the line between the later and 
earlier poetry. There are narrative and 
descriptive poems among the recent 
ones. Frost still prefers to take the little 
homely incidents and make metaphoric 
parables out of them. And his love of 
thyming is everywhere in evidence. 
Those who have the ear for it will find 
him on his high horse of rhyme riding 
brilliantly in “An Importer,” just as 
he did earlier in “Departmental,” or 
dextrous with the triple rhymes as in 
“To an Ancient.” 

In the later poems there are poetic 


sentences indelible as the scorings on 
drift boulders. The strategy is still less 
frontal than enveloping, and the 
rhythm moves from relaxed to 
charged, the tone from amiable to 
satiric or contrariwise. If, as it has been 
said, Frost tends toward evasiveness, 
equivocation, and the tentative, I think 
it is because, first, poet-wise, he is con- 
cerned with suggesting alternatives 
and options in an open universe where 
human ingenuity, courage, and experi- 
mentation operate. And secondly, I 
think it is because he loves to play with 
paradoxes. And the best of all para- 
doxes is the one that gives his poetry 
its very special tang and quality—the 
paradox that it says what it means but 
does not mean exactly what it seems 
to say. “Don’t think I’ve said it,” he 
tells his audience. “I’ve just shown the 
pretty possibility, the pretty probabil- 
ity” (July 28, 1958). This is why it 
is so important to identify accurately 
the inflection in the tone of voice. 

Youthful poets are full of wishes, 
dreams, aspirations. Poets in their ma- 
turity lean to revision of theory, dis- 
covery of new meanings in old mate- 
rials, and admonitory attitudes. From 
the beginning what has impelled Frost 
has been the passionate belief in poetry 
as a way of saying the thoughts of the 
heart, what, in short, he likes to call— 
citing Catullus—mens animi. His great- 
est luck has been an uninterrupted ca- 
reer. And he has lasted, proving that 
in our literature some of our writers at 
least have staying power. He has not 
out-lived himself because he has sur- 
vived neither his hope nor the imagina- 
tive thrust of talent. The poems have 
continued to well up, in Yeats’ phrase, 
from “the invisible world of (his) en- 
ergies.” 

(Continued on page 261) 
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Dr. Zhivago and Babbitt 


Janet Oldham 


When this article went to press, Dr. Zhivago was the leading book on sales, 
rental, and library-withdrawal lists. Mrs. Oldham, who teaches in the Madison 
Central High School, Richmond, Kentucky, draws an interesting comparison 
between the Russian novel and Sinclair Lewis’ Babbitt. 


AGERNESS to beat the Russians at 
anything—education, athletics, 
missiles, moon-shots—has grown in- 
creasingly important to the great 
American public. With the race to the 
moon as yet unresolved, there is one 
event in which our firstness is irrevo- 
cable, and that is in winning the Nobel 
Prize for Literature. In 1930, the 
American Sinclair Lewis was awarded 
the world’s most renowned literary 
prize, exactly twenty-eight years be- 
fore Boris Pasternak became the first 
Soviet Russian to be so honored. 

While the awards were made on the 
basis of total literary output, each man 
had written a novel that occasioned his 
receiving the prize. These novels, Doc- 
tor Zhivago and Babbitt, have things 
in Common. 

In each of the books the chief pro- 
tagonist is not a person but a society: 
middle-class urban America in Babbitt, 
Mother Russia in Doctor Zhivago. So- 
ciety in each is criticized and con- 
demned, yet with love and devotion. 
Both authors denounce conformity as 
the curse of their societies. Pasternak 
castigates the Bolsheviks for depriving 
men of their freedom, for attempting 
to shape men into automatons: 

People had to be cured, by every 


means of terrorism, of the habit of 
thinking and judging for themselves. 


The main misfortune, the root of all 
the evil to come, was the loss of con- 


fidence in the value of one’s own 
opinion. 


Pointing up the Bolshevik aim, an om- 
inous and prophetic billboard adver- 
tises “mechanical seeders and threshing 
machines.” 

In Babbitt’s world, conformity is al- 
ready established, and it is voluntary 
conformity, a way of life that free men 
have, if not chosen, evolved to. Bab- 
bitt lives in the standard American 
community in the standard American 
home, furnished in precisely the same 
way as his neighbor’s. He brags of be- 
ing the standard American citizen and 
meticulously describes his character as 
such: 


Just as he was an Elk, a Booster, and 
a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, just as the priests of the Pres- 
byterian Church determined his every 
religious belief and the senators who 
controlled the Republican Party de- 
cided in little smoky rooms in Wash- 
ington what he should think about 
disarmament, tariff, and Germany, so 
did the large national advertisers fix 
the surface of his life. 


Even thinking and speaking are stand- 
ardized in this cross-section of Amer- 
ica: 
Which of them said which has never 
been determined, and does not matter, 
since they all had the same ideas and 
vapenell them always with the same 
ponderous and brassy assurance. 
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Babbitt once attempted to break from 
the mold, but found his search for 
himself perilous and frustrating. He 
could determine neither what he 
wanted nor how to obtain it. Only in 
conforming could he find security, 
comradeship, and a measure of happi- 
ness. Why would a man who is a “Suc- 
cess” choose the lonely, dark road to 
freedom? Both authors imply that if 
man’s life is to have meaning he must 
not compromise with society. 

Lewis bewails not only conformity 
but others of man’s besetting sins: the 
primary desire for attention and ap- 
proval, social ambition, lack of culture, 
insincerity and pose, worship of little 
gods—Success, Personality, Vision, 
Good Citizenship, Bigness. Man, as 
created by Lewis, is a very little crea- 
ture, producing a society that is hope- 
lessly sick; and that is everything there 
is in Lewis’ world. Pasternak accepts 
man’s smallness in a great universe 
moving inexorably through history. 
History evolves purposefully, regard- 
less of man. Men are caught in its 
sweep, and the conformists move on, 
as those who cannot adjust are de- 
stroyed. 

With the broader backdrop in Doc- 
tor Zhivago there is deeper meaning 
than in Babbitt. There is reason for so- 
cial decadence: it is a necessary pre- 
liminary to a needed change in the so- 
cial order. Individuals must accept suf- 
fering and sacrifice that life may pro- 
gress. Life is wonderful, a joyous gift. 
All life is one, man a part of nature. 
As man gives of himself he becomes a 
part of the life stream. Love is the su- 
preme virtue. And always man must 
be free to make his unique contribu- 
tion to life. 

Nature, love, joy—have they gone 
out of Babbitt’s world with the coming 


of “Success” and comfort? Has stand- 
ardization, Pasternak’s dreaded end- 
product of the Russian Revolution, put 
an end to these values in American 
life? 

Nature is insignificant to Babbitt: 
once “he perceived the summer night, 
smelled the wet grass”; another time he 
attended a garden party, where his fel- 
low realtors picked the flowers, talked 
Pep, boosted and boasted, and left the 
garden a shambles with their litter. In 
Doctor Zhivago nature is an integral 
part of the story, a reason for its con- 
fident, almost joyous tone. 


Orioles kept making their clear three- 
note calls, stopping each time just 
long enough to let the countryside 
suck in the moist fluting sounds down 
to the last vibration. 


The night was over. Streaks of light 
probed from room to room and dived 
under the chairs and tables like thieves 
or appraisers. 


Storm clouds gather as the revolution 
progressses; sweet linden blossoms scent 
the air as the war comes to an end; a 
full moon beams on Yurii’s homecom- 
ing; it is spring when he first meets 
Lara. Nature is more than background, 
it is a powerful influence on characters 
and action: 


At such moments he felt as if he too 
were being pierced by shafts of light. 
It was as though the gift of the living 
spirit were streaming into his breast, 
piercing his being and coming out at 
his shoulders like a pair of wings. 


The winter evening was alive with 
sympathy, like a friendly witness. It 
was as if there had never been a dusk 
before and night were falling now 
for the first time in order to console 
him in his loneliness and bereavement; 
as if the valley were not always girded 
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by a panorama of wooded hills on 
the horizon but the trees had only 
taken up their places now, rising out 
of the ground in order to comfort 
him with their presence. 


Babbitt, in his search for freedom, 
tried the woods, but was non-percep- 
tive of its gifts as he sought human 
companionship. Bred by conformity, 
human companionship is the paragon 
of affection in Babbitt. With Babbitt’s 
friends there is a jolly, cliché-ridden 
camaraderie, valuable to him as a mark 
of his acceptance. At one time he tries 
to communicate a feeling to his closest 
friend, but “the shame of emotion 
overpowered them; they cursed a little, 
to prove they were good rough fel- 
lows.” Babbitt’s wife is a companion to 
him; between them exists an unfeeling, 
rather comfortable endurance. He 
prattles of his love for his daughter, 
Tinka, but this love is not shown in 
the book. Family scenes are marked by 
bickering in “the greatest of great 
wars, which is the family war.” 

By contrast, Yurii’s home “had an 
aura of poetry and was permeated with 
love and warmth.” In the novels, the 
Russian is the more sensitive man; he 
has feelings and is not ashamed to show 
them. He loves his friends, his wife, 
his children. Even the mass-madness 
of Bolshevism is a sublimation of this 
love and devotion. 

Joy, too, is missing in Babbitt. Here, 
where all are well-fed, warm, and free, 
why does Lewis find no happy people? 
In Doctor Zhivago, despite all the hor- 
rors, Yurii finds joy in life itself, in 
work, in love, in nature. In spite of the 
senseless bloodshed, the heartlessness 
of the Bolsheviks, the desperate situa- 
tions of the characters, the general 
tone of Doctor Zhivago is hopeful and 
confident. The reader leaves the book 


with a clean, almost good, feeling not 
gained from Lewis’ book. Babbitt of- 
fers no inspiration. 


Plot and Characterization 


In each novel plot is subservient to 
the promulgation of ideas. Lewis cre- 
ates opportunities to comment on all 
facets of urban life, including church 
and Sunday school and revival speak- 
ers, corruption in business and govern- 
ment, prohibition, business men’s or- 
ganizations, and recreation. Often he 
gets so carried away with his vilifica- 
tion that he seems to forget he is telling 
a story. He recounts at length Babbitt’s 
typical mental reactions and freely in- 
jects his own comments. In much the 
same way Pasternak uses his novel as a 
medium for expressing his views on 
philosophy, art, the revolution, Jews, 
creative writing, Pushkin’s poetry. In 
chapter nine he neglects his story to 
give us pages of ideas from a notebook. 
Yurii is sent to various places in Russia 
and pictured at critical times in history 
in order to serve as a mouthpiece for 
the author’s views on those places and 
times. Still there is enough story to 
maintain interest, with perhaps too 
much contrivance, e.g., Lara’s happen- 
ing on her arrival from Mongolia to 
find herself in the same room in Mos- 
cow where Yurii is lying in his coffin. 

Neither book aims at creating well- 
rounded characters. Perhaps in Bab- 
bitt’s world the well-rounded charac- 
ter is obsolete. Babbitt, of course, is 
the typical American business man of 
the twenties, as his wife is the typical 
middle-class wife. Minor characters in- 
clude the standard banker, minister, 
slick writer, choir director, and more 
and less rowdy neighbors. If there 1s 
individuality in any, it is so buried 
beneath the layers of sham as to be un- 
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recognizable. Lewis’ implication is that 
America has ceased to produce the 
well-rounded man; rather, she is breed- 
ing types. 

Pasternak’s people are shadow men 
and women, symbols rather than flesh- 
and-blood people. Yurii is the intellec- 
tual. At first he approves the revolu- 
tion, anticipates two or three years of 
discomfort while it is being enacted, 
expects its success without his partak- 
ing in it. We cannot sympathize with 
him as he sits back and lets it destroy 
him. We feel that if the intellectuals 
had used their power, the result would 
have been less disastrous. 


These men [the Bolsheviks] haven’t 
any real capacities, they are incompe- 
tent . . . Unfortunately, it was the 
small fry who set the tone, not the 
decent people. 


And we must not condemn Yurii and 
his peers for their failure to intervene, 
for it is Fate, the sweep of history, 
moving, over which man has no con- 
trol. 

Lara, Yurii’s love, is symbolic of 
beauty, of the spiritual. She is sensitive 
and easily moved to tears; almost every 
time we meet her, she is crying for joy 
or despair or seemingly nothing at all. 
Tonia, Yurii’s wife, and his children 
symbolize the old life, to which there 
is no returning. Evgrof, who always 
seems to appear with help when the 
situation is desperate, stands for mate- 
rialism. Nicholai, the uncle and early 
tutor, is religion, upon which Yurii’s 
intellectualism is based. Evil is personi- 
fied by Komarovsky, who destroys 
Yurii’s father, violates Lara, and later 
separates the lovers. Pasha is the honest 
man of action, who forsakes his loved 
family for his duty and eventually kills 
himself in disillusionment. 


There is much more symbolism in 
the book. The story opens at the fun- 
eral of a lovely lady, probably the old 
Russia of the bourgeois. It ends with 
the appearance of Tania, daughter of 
Lara and Yurii, who knew neither of 
her parents and is happily serving in 
the Russian army. Pasternak’s symbol- 
ism contributes to the deeper meaning 
of his book, as contrasted with Lewis’. 

Symbolism in Doctor Zhivago, sat- 
ire in Babbitt are the important tech- 
niques. Technical differences are re- 
lated to the different purposes of the 
authors. Lewis needs to be pellucid to 
reach the degenerate American mind. 
He hammers and rehammers and ex- 
aggerates his dire pictures, hoping the 
targets of his satire will recognize their 
folly and reform. Pasternak supposed- 
ly must be more subtle in his attempt 
to teach his government the impor- 
tance of freedom. Consequently Lew- 
is’ style verges on being monotonous 
with his accumulation of facts and 
overuse of words and ideas in series, 
his lack of subtlety and imagination. 
Pasternak’s style of writing has more 
to offer the reader. His periods are sug- 
gestive, his imagery exciting, and his 
prose, even in translation, is full of 


beauty. 


Reactions To The Awards 


Both authors were thrilled to learn 
of their selection by the Nobel Com- 
mittees: Lewis, surprised, humble, 
and grateful; Pasternak, “Immensely 
thankful, touched, proud, astonished, 
abashed.” Both books were highly ac- 
claimed, Babbitt being translated into 
thirteen different languages, Doctor 
Zhivago into eighteen, one of which, 
significantly, is not Russian. 

Unfortunately both prize-winners 
met scorn in their own countries. The 
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Soviet found Pasternak’s cry for free- 
dom, as well as his portrayal of the 
revolutionary character, unpalatable. 
News of the award was suppressed for 
two days, and then both the author 
and the Nobel Committee were de- 
nounced. The Moscow Literary Ga- 
zette called the book an “evil-smelling 
lampoon,” and the award “a hostile 
political act” by “tools of international 
reaction,” made “for an artistically 
squalid, malicious work replete with 
hatred of socialism.” Komonsol Leader 
Semichastny called Pasternak a pig 
who “dirties the place where he sleeps 
and eats, dirties those with whom he 
lives and by whose labor he exists.” A 
meeting of 800 “intellectuals” in Mos- 
cow demanded unanimously that Past- 
ernak be stripped of his citizenship and 
banished from the country. In his own 
village, the local writers’ colony urged 
his banishment, feeling that “We can- 
not continue to breathe the same air.” 
Radio Moscow broadcast in ten lan- 
guages that Pasternak has no place in 
Soviet society, a man who “in spirit 
has long been a traitor to his country 
and has now spat in its face.” Pravda 
said that this “malevolent Philistine 
would regret the prize if there were 
a spark of Soviet dignity left in him.” 
Regret the prize he did, humbly beg- 
ging forgiveness for the furor he had 
caused. 

Lewis, too, met hostile criticism in 
his homeland. Critics from Billy Sun- 
day to Sherwood Anderson denounced 
Lewis as betraying America, Anderson 
claiming that Lewis had gotten the 


prize “because his sharp criticism of 
American life catered to the dislike, 
distrust, and envy which most Euro- 
peans feel toward the United States.” 
The Nobel Committee was denounced 
by many as expressing European con- 
tempt for American nouveau riche and 
self-assumed superiority, as promoting 
European misconception of American 
life and character, a misconception 
strengthened by Lewis’ books. As one 
writer put it, “When the Nobel Prize 
was given to the author of Babbitt, 
Europe gave America the worst back- 
handed crack in the jaw she ever got, 
for Babbitt is America.” 

Hostile criticism did not prevent 
Babbitt from becoming a best-seller. 
Perhaps one of Babbitt’s traits is the 
pleasure he receives from reading of 
his neighbor’s foibles. Doctor Zhivago 
has become a best-seller here, too, with 
the demand not yet met. Its appeal is 
to those who hate Russia and partially 
relieve their venom by buying the 
book that is condemned by the Soviet, 
those who realize that we must learn to 
understand our Russian brothers by 
seizing every opportunity to further 
our acquaintance with them, and those 
who simply welcome a readable, beau- 
tifully-written novel. 

Honored abroad, denounced at 
home, both Lewis and Pasternak aimed 
to arouse their beloved countrymen to 
realize their potential, each saying in 
his own way that conformity is the 
enemy, individuality the way to 
growth, strength, and the optimum 
human destiny. 











Writing as Self-Revelation 


Luella B. Cook 


This paper, which was read at the NCTE convention last November, presents 
a “three-dimensional” view of the teaching of written communication. Mrs. 
Cook is a past president of the NCTE, former consultant in secondary curricu- 


lum for the Minneapolis Public Schools, 
for high school English. 


Y TITLE is intended to suggest a 
focus for the teaching of writing 
in junior and senior high school. 

The word focus, you may remem- 
ber, is derived from the Latin word 
meaning hearth or fireplace—a charm- 
ing thought, when you stop to think 
about it, for the hearthstone has come 
to symbolize the unity of the family, 
as they gather about this central meet- 
ing place within the home. Around the 
hearth we expect, at least, a special 
kind of communication: the sharing of 
our innermost thoughts with those 
whom we can trust; the uncensored 
expression of honest feeling. At the 
hearthstone we hope to draw near to 
other people, even to the stranger 
whom we invite to share the intimacies 
of family life. Away from the jostle 
and bustle of the market place we can 
be ourselves; we can relax from the 
conformities, the conventions, and the 
pressures of business and social affairs. 
We can say what we honestly think 
and feel. 

If the hearthstone suggests one kind 
of communication, the market place 
suggests another. In the market place 
one does not wear his heart on his 
sleeve, nor does one expect, nor should 
he expect, from strangers or associates 
the same kind of personal attention and 
consideration received at home. It is 
courtesy of a different order that 
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and a well-known author of textbooks 


should operate here: politeness without 
intimacy, consideration that is appro- 
priately impersonal. 

Communication, in other words, like 
the Roman deity, Janus, has two faces 
and looks in two directions. It looks 
both inward and outward: inward, to 
the secret fortress of the individual 
self; outward, at the world beyond, 
where the self must make concessions 
to other people and to the circum- 
stances of life. To ignore either look 
in our teaching of communication is 
to fail in our responsibility. Yet the 
danger of concentrating on one at the 
expense of the other is persistent and 
results in such imbalance as is easily 
recognized in the two types of person- 
ality commonly referred to as the in- 
trovert and the extrovert. In this prac- 
tical age we incline toward the ex- 
trovert, as the kind of person who 
gets along better in the world of today. 

Yet there are signs that we are no 
longer quite so sure as we once were 
that the socially well-adjusted person 
is the man of the hour. In books like 
David Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd 
or Allen Valentine’s Age of Conform- 
ity, we are reminded that the so-called 
“organization man” or “the man in the 
gray flannel suit” does not meet the 
needs of the times: we need men of 
more heroic stature. Indeed, if one 
looks closely at the other face of Janus 
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he will see a deep and troubled frown, 
protesting against this over-weening 
concern with group-mindedness, with 
“together-ness.” 

The persons we usually call intro- 
verts seem never to have learned ade- 
quately how to communicate their 
thoughts to others. They tend to with- 
draw into themselves. “They think too 
much,” it is sometimes presumed, and 
“such men are dangerous.” Or, they 
are shy, inarticulate and—it is thought 
—lonely. 

The extrovert, on the contrary, we 
think of as never at a loss for words; 
he fits readily into any group and ad- 
justs himself readily to any situation. 
What we may overlook is that like 
Kipling’s Tomlinson he is a synthetic 
product; “he has no soul of his own.” 
Herein lies the irony suggested in Ries- 
man’s parodoxical title, The Lonely 
Crowd. The “organization man” is 
lonely not because he has no one with 
whom to share; he is lonely because 
he has nothing to share. He suffers not 
from lack of opportunities to make 
contact with other people, but from 
the lack of an inner life that makes 
contact with other people a vital real- 
ity. 

These portraits, deliberately over- 
painted, are intended only as reminders 
of that strange dualism in life with 
which philosophers have wrestled in 
all ages: What shall be our chief con- 
cern, the group or the individual? 
Which is more basic? How should 
they be related to each other? 

Perhaps some of you read in a recent 
issue of the Saturday Review an edito- 
rial by Dr. Glenn Olds, president-elect 
of Springfield College, entitled “View 
from the Ivory Tower.” The phrase 
“Ivory Tower,” you are all aware, has 
been a term of contempt in recent 


years leveled at what was deemed aca- 
demic futility. It is only now when 
danger seems to threaten us from with- 
out and we seem to have lost our way, 
that we look again to those who man 
the so-called lvory Tower to tell us 
of the distant view out there beyond 
the first low foothills, which in our 
practical mood of yesterday we 
thought were all that mattered. 

Along with the hearthstone and the 
market place, as symbols of the need 
for different kinds of communication, 
we might add the tower to stand for 
still another dimension of our subject, 
suggesting as it does those outposts of 
vision which, if we ourselves cannot 
occupy, we can at least learn to re- 
spect and trust. 

The man in the tower keeps a 
watchful eye on the distant horizon; 
he looks beyond the immediate pres- 
ent, beyond the practical needs and 
comforts of today, into the future. He 
looks over the roof tops, beneath 
which we sit in comfort by our own 
fireside, at the gathering storms on the 
horizon. And he listens not so much to 
the roar of traffic down below, as to 
the still small voices within himself, as 
he swings his telescope or bends to his 
microscope, seeking always to under- 
stand both the outer and the inner 
world of man and to signal to those 
down below the call to better things. 
These are the poets, the philosophers, 
the scientists, the thinkers whose ob- 
servations and interpretations of life 
provide nourishment for the inner spit- 
it of those who can learn to heed them. 

These three symbols, then—the 
hearthstone, the market place, the tow- 
er—I offer you as touchstones for the 
improved teaching of communication. 
Ours is the triple responsibility of help- 
ing our pupils cultivate their apprecis- 
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tion and use of language, first for self- 
revelation and the development of a 
rich inner self; second, for social and 
public performance, so that they may 
live happily and effectively among 
their fellows; and third, for the sake 
of that larger vision of life in which 
they may share, no matter how hum- 
bly, by listening and paying heed to 
the voices that call out from above the 
street where they live. 

I have been speaking metaphorically 
in order to identify briefly three im- 
portant concepts which underlie the 
teaching of writing. Let me now 
sketch briefly some of the ways in 
which these concepts can be utilized. 


Private Writing 


Had you ever thought of teaching 
writing a good share of the time pri- 
marily as a private enterprise rather 
than as a social or public enterprise? 
It used to be said, somewhat unctuous- 
ly I thought, that since most people 
talk ninety percent of the time and 
write only about ten percent, by far 
the greater emphasis in an English 
classroom should be on oral communi- 
cation. Only recently have we begun 
to right this imbalance, as we have 
come to see that the chief values of 
writing are not to be found in the prac- 
tical enterprise—in the mere experience 
of reporting, recording, or transacting 
business. Such activities are related to 
communication in the market place—if 
I may return to my figure—and have 
little to do with the development of 
the inner person—a fact which they 
merely assume rather than seek to de- 
velop. One of the obvious needs in the 
market place is to be sure of oneself: 
to know what to say and how to say it 
in a manner appropriate to the occa- 
sion. But such assurance is derived not 


only from actual experience using cor- 
rectly the conventional forms of lan- 
guage, but from habits of solitary re- 
flection. Without a strong feeling of 
self—in the psychological sense of the 
term—one can be easily overwhelmed 
by circumstances and grow shy or 
combative from a sense of inadequacy. 
Much of our difficulty in getting pu- 
pils to write acceptably is due to just 
such inner impoverishment, and the 
skills required to communicate effec- 
tively to others are vitally connected 
with the habit of communicating 
freely with oneself. 

Such informal or private writing 
should not be inhibited by the usual 
demands for technical correctness, but 
should be governed by an entirely dif- 
ferent set of “disciplines”—if you can 
call them that: naturalness, spontane- 
ity, sincerity, and other wholly subjec- 
tive values. Those other values such as 
unity, coherence, and emphasis—over 
which we often labor so fruitlessly—as 
important as they are, belong prima- 
rily not to private writing, but to pub- 
lic writing, when we face the responsi- 
bility of communicating our thoughts 
and feelings to others. 

It is surprising what we may find 
within ourselves and about ourselves 
through the mere act of uninhibited 
writing. Not until we begin to write, 
often, do we know what we are going 
to say. Once started, however, once 
over those first strange inhibitions that 
impede the flow of thought, we are 
likely to find that we know more than 
we thought we did; that we do have 
an idea, after all; that words do come 
to mind, in spite of our fears that they 
would not. And sometimes to our ut- 
ter amazement thoughts come to us in 
pleasing form—like Minerva, full-born 
on the crest of a wave. 
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This is the not uncommon phenom- 
enon to which writers refer when they 
say, “The poem actually wrote itself,” 
or “The characters in the story just 
took over and developed the plot,” or 
yet again, “The idea just came that 
way.” This is the mysterious alchemy 
of the imagination at work, transform- 
ing the countless impressions made up- 
on our senses into thought and articu- 
lated feeling. This miracle of creation 
—for so it appears—is not confined to 
genius. Within limits, all of us at any 
age, are subject to this kind of creative 
experience, for it is part of the very 
process of living. 

We live, and we learn, as much by 
unconscious absorption and assimila- 
tion as by systematic effort. The im- 
pact of life around us is continuously 
affecting us in countless ways of which 
we are unconscious. We are endlessly 
noticing things, responding to things, 
remembering things and forming im- 
pressions, then storing them away 
somewhere within our minds and 
hearts—for future reference, if we but 
learn to tap this hidden reservoir. 

To help pupils become aware of this 
deeper self and then to explore this in- 
ner part of their being is one of the 
special privileges of the teacher of Eng- 
lish. And I know of no better entrance 
to this secret inner world, that lies 
within each one of us, than through 
the craft of writing. Such self-explora- 
tion often yields true gems of thought 
and feeling, which—when cut and pol- 
ished—are a joy to behold not only 
because of their intrinsic beauty, but 
because they reveal the hidden power 
that lies beneath the surface of our 
everyday, practical selves. 

Our pupils are often much more 
aware—even wiser than they know, or 
than we ourselves suspect. Only, their 


thoughts and impressions come first in 
crude form— too crude for us to rec- 
ognize, perhaps, or to bother with, if 
our attention is fixed on the intrinsic 
merit of the finished product. Our pu- 
pils’ mind-set, also, is on the end prod- 
uct, on the piece of writing that is 
to be handed in and judged and rep- 
resent them in their teacher’s estima- 
tion. It takes patience and skill and in- 
sight to help them learn both to recog- 
nize and to trust those deeper layers of 
self that lie beneath the surface of their 
conforming selves. We are, indeed, 
“such stuff as dreams are made of,” 
and reverie, as a psychological mecha- 
nism, is an important aid to self-dis- 
covery, is used as appropriately in the 
teaching of writing as it is in the prob- 
ing of mental illness—a fact confirmed 
by the many books written about 
writers and their work which issue 
frequently from the press, or by the 
many books about literature written 
by practicing psychiatrists who un- 
derstand the psychic roots from which 
all art grows. 


Writing as Communication 


All this, however, is not to overlook 
the other face of Janus. When we wish 
others to understand what we have 
written or to accept what we have put 
down on paper, we are faced with the 
responsibilities inherent in the desire 
to communicate rather than to express. 
We must leave the private world of 
our own thoughts and meet the de- 
mands of that world outside ourselves. 
All too familiar in our adult world is 
the proud intellectual who refuses to 
go out into the market place and make 
his thoughts intelligible to the popu- 
lace; who prefers rather to expend his 
energies denouncing the stupidity of 
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the buyers in the market place rather 
than to improve his own powers of 
salesmanship. It is an age-old problem, 
this problem of communicating to 
others what is clear and dear to us but 
not to them; of expressing ourselves so 
that we may be understood rather than 
merely to relieve ourselves of our 
thoughts. All of us are consumers of 
ideas even more than we are producers 
of ideas. It is to the difference between 
the two concepts that I would call 
your attention, for it is to our failure to 
draw this distinction that I attribute 
much of the dissatisfaction that hovers 
over our teaching of writing. In choos- 
ing to discuss “Writing as Self-Revela- 
tion” I am not minimizing the need for 
teaching writing also as social com- 
munication, but I am suggesting that 
the two cannot be judged by the same 
kind of standard. And there’s the rub! 
For unconsciously our own status as 
teachers seems to demand that we al- 
ways regard every piece of writing as 
an attempt at communication, to be 
judged always as a finished product— 
its intrinsic worth and technical cor- 
rectness serving as proof that what we 
have taught, our pupils have learned to 
apply. I never talk on this subject 
of private writing but some earnest 
teacher confronts me after the meet- 
ing with the question: “But what do 
you do about all the errors in gram- 
mar and spelling? Do you just over- 
look them?” 

“Temporarily, yes,” I reply, for at 
the moment, I am looking for some- 
thing else, for something real that a 
pupil is trying to say, for some hint of 
possibility that I may help him build 
upon. Later, under a different set of 
circumstances, I shall pay heed to such 
matters, very special heed, indeed. But 
not now. 


Whence comes this nervous concern 
over errors? Does it, in truth, spring 
from our love of good writing? Or 
from some other obscure root? I have 
been thinking recently that it is related 
to our concept of, and attitude toward, 
criticism. Criticism has long been our 
stock and trade. Pupils write and we 
carefully correct their papers, judging 
the value of our own efforts by the 
thoroughness with which we have 
identified their errors. That there is a 
time and place for proofreading manu- 
script no one can deny, but that the 
conscientious marking of papers, to be 
followed by faithful correction of er- 
rors, is the best approach to the teach- 
ing of writing I think may be serious- 
ly questioned. Putting aside the prac- 
tical argument that unless the size and 
number of classes be sharply reduced 
there just isn’t time for it—a fact which 
has seriously jeopardized the whole 
writing program in the secondary 
schools—the chief weakness of this 
time-honored position lies in the fact 
that it fails to distinguish between pri- 
vate, experimental writing and public 
communication. While it may give the 
teacher an abortive kind of satisfac- 
tion—that she is fulfilling her function 
—it does not help pupils at the point 
where they need it most. 

I am reminded at this juncture of 
another article in a recent issue of the 
Saturday Review about the function of 
critics and the value of criticism in the 
review of books. William Faulkner is 
quoted as saying that a review is the 
critic’s way of saying, merely, that 
“Kilroy was here,” while Mencken is 
quoted as saying that “critics write for 
the same reason that hens cackle.” 
These are flippant reactions to criti- 
cism from well-known, successful 
writers, but they raise an important 
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question applicable to teaching: For 
whom and for what is criticism intend- 
ed? If it is intended for the writer, or 
the pupil, rather than for the reader, 
or the teacher, then we have a right 
to question its value, as the writer of 
the article, Granville Hicks, did. Re- 
viewing a book entitled Writers at 
Work, he suggests that one of the ma- 
jor functions of criticism—the word 
itself may be a misnomer—is to discov- 
er what’s in the book, and that “the 
more kinds of excellence a reviewer 
can recognize the better he can do his 
job.” The trouble with the conven- 
tional correcting of papers is that its 
main purpose seems to be to discover 
technical flaws rather than that tenuous 
mind-stuff out of which good writing 
develops. In teaching writing as self- 
revelation, direct criticism gives way 
to that kind of subtle encouragement 
which comes naturally to those teach- 
ers who have themselves explored their 
own inner resources and attempted to 
put their intimate thoughts and im- 
pressions down on paper. 


Interrelationships of Language Arts 


We speak often of the interrelation- 
ship of the four language arts, yet fail 
often, I think, to make the most of 
what reading or listening have to of- 
fer in the development of writing abil- 
ity. Pupils seeking to discover them- 
selves through writing need often to 
ascend the Ivory Tower, not because 
they themselves expect to become 
great writers but because great writers 
often give us clues for interpreting our 
own humble experience and for struc- 
turing our thoughts. Just to encounter 
the idea that the “making of a poem is 
for the writer a way of trying to un- 
derstand experience” or that the poet 
in writing a poem has “created a self, 


as well as a poem” (the quotations are 
from Robert Penn Warren) may be 
an awakening. Such lofty concepts as 
these, mulled over at the fireside, s0 
to speak, heighten awareness of self 
and intensify interest in commonplace 
experience. 

When we speak of creative writing, 
we think of it usually as self-expres- 
sion. Yet it is the spoken word, I think, 
that more frequently expresses what 
we are without our knowing it. In 
speaking we are always performers, 
even though our audience is no more 
than the one other person to whom we 
are talking. In writing, on the other 
hand, we are alone with ourselves—or 
can be—in a kind of private world, 
where there are fewer pressures to de- 
termine what we shall say or how we 
shall say it. We have a chance, at least, 
to discover what kind of a person we 
really are or want to be. 

And what of listening? Does it, too, 
have a part to play in revealing our- 
selves to ourselves? We are accus- 
tomed to think of listening chiefly as 
a skill. Yet the “good listener” is to be 
distinguished primarily by his attitude, 
an attitude first developed at the 
hearthstone where we share our inner- 
most thoughts. When very young we 
are more interested in reciting our own 
adventures than in listening to others 
recite theirs. Too frequently, in the 
market place, at least, the ideas of an- 
other incite us to rebuttal, as the only 
response we know which will provoke 
discussion and keep conversation go- 
ing. Discussion has become a kind of 
sporting event, governed more by the 
desire to win than to know what 
others think or how they feel. If we 
think of good listening as a receptive 
attitude, as well as an active skill, its 
relation to writing becomes quickly 
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apparent. All of us are extremely wary 
when it comes to sharing our inner- 
most thoughts with others, and unless 
the classroom climate invites such in- 
timacies from pupils, there can be no 
learning from each other. Pupils, too, 
need to learn to listen with an open 
mind and heart to what others have 
written. 

I have been speaking in symbolic 
terms of what I conceive to be the sev- 
eral dimensions of our subject, all of 
which impinge upon my title, “Writ- 
ing as Self-Revelation.” Such a view 
admittedly entails many small adjust- 
ments in the day to day routine of 
teaching. 

Those of you interested in photog- 
raphy are familiar with the fact that 
the more powerful the camera, the 
more demands it makes on the person 
who operates it. Doubtless, too, you 
have heard timid amateurs say they 
prefer a Brownie camera to a Leica, 
for this very reason: It is easier to op- 
erate, even though it doesn’t take such 
a fine picture. There are fewer adjust- 
ments to be made to bring the picture 
into sharp focus. These have already 
been taken care of in the mechanism 
itself, and for most people the less sen- 
sitive camera will suffice. But for the 
professional photographer there is no 
sidestepping the responsibility for ac- 
curate judgment and careful adjust- 
ment, if he wants a good picture. 

It would be a pleasure to assure you 
that bringing this three-dimensional 
view of the teaching of communica- 
tion, which I have been talking about, 
into proper focus is a simple matter, 
and that by the use of this or that de- 
vice success can be guaranteed to any 
amateur. But the times call for a Leica 
camera, rather than a Brownie, and the 
manipulation of the many new tools 


of education which are now placed in 
our hands call increasingly for wise 
professional skill and judgment. 

In closing, let me suggest briefly 
three kinds of daily adjustment which, 
I think, the classroom teacher must 
make who would grant room in an al- 
ready crowded program for writing as 
self-revelation. 

First, there is the almost daily prob- 
lem of balancing group activity with 
individual effort. There are times when 
it is wise for members of the class to 
come together. There are times when 
it is good for individual pupils to work 
alone. 

Second, there is the continuing prob- 
lem of balancing freedom and control. 
There are times when the fixed as- 
signment should take precedence over 
the optional, as there are times when 
guidance should give way to individual 
responsibility. 

And finally there is the more baffling 
problem of balancing the occasions 
for objective judgment of the com- 
position product itself with occasions 
for a subjective evaluation of the pu- 
pil’s effort. 

It becomes increasingly apparent 
that the problems of communication in 
the world today are the gravest in the 
history of man, not only on the world 
scene but on the local scene. The need 
both to understand and to be under- 
stood is a persistent, vital human need, 
challenging the very best which the 
English teachers of America have to 
offer. One of the best means at our 
disposal for meeting this challenge, I 
believe, is to put writing back into the 
English curriculum, not only as a nec- 
essary social skill, nor as a basic dis- 
cipline in the pursuit of language facil- 
ity, but as a vital force in the develop- 
ment of personal integrity. 
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Macbeth and the 


Reluctant Reader 
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The title of this article is only partially descriptive of the content. After indi- 
cating how Macbeth might be approached in certain reluctant classes, the 
author presents some hard-hitting criticisms of the literature program in high 


schools and a suggestion for its re-ori 


entation. Mr. Calitri is a teacher in the 


Benjamin Franklin High School, New York City, and the author of the 
recently-published novel, Strike Heaven on the Face. 





_ WOULD anyone want to teach 

Macbeth at all, let alone teach it 
to a class of students who dislike read- 
ing to begin with. That is a question I 
have been asking myself for the past 
ten years, each time I approached that 
moment in the class schedule set aside 
for passing out the books. There have 
been answers; but they satisfy no one. 
In the first place, Macbeth is in the 
course of study. It has been there for 
as many years as I can remember, and 
it is perpetuated by every new anthol- 
ogy for senior English. I cannot im- 
agine an English literature text de- 
signed for the twelfth year, that did 
not contain one Bowdlerized version 
of Macbeth or another. 

A second reason is just as simple to 
state; we do have the books in the book 
room. And a third—in a state like New 
York there is a Regents’ Examination 
on which there are bound to be ques- 
tions concerning Macbeth. If we are 
to prepare our students for such an 
examination (and we had better do 
so), then teach the play. And finally, 
though we could go on inventing new 
and equally invalid reasons, it is a pret- 
ty good story, if you can dig down 
under the obsolete, worn-out, poison- 
ous language. There are hundreds of 
reasons. 

Some are higher sounding. Every 


child ought to have read at least one 
of Shakespeare’s plays by the time he 
has finished high school. And there are 
those who say that Shakespeare is the 
greatest of all English playwrights, and 
others who say that his language car- 
ries us far beyond the small talk of our 
daily communication, enriches us with 
a verbal music we may never hear else- 
where. None of these reasons satisfy 
me, though each, in itself, ought to be 
reason enough. 

I think there is a much deeper justi- 
fication. We do not come to it easily 
because the mere statement of it 1s 
going to be offensive to someone and 
we teachers hesitate before stepping on 
non-teaching toes. However, we must 
come to it. I think we return to Mac- 
beth, to Hamlet, to The Return of the 
Native, and to The Scarlet Letter be- 
cause it is only through these works 
that we can dare to bring our students 
into contact with certain realities of 
life without worrying about some 
complaining mother, or some censor- 
ing church group, or some violent vet- 
erans’ league watchdog—or whatever 
other guardian of the good life has set 
itself up above the teacher and the stu- 
dent as the deputy in charge of the 
pure and the godly. Whether we are 
conscious of it or not, we return to 
these works because they permit us 
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to touch life as it is, protected by the 
stamp of “classic.” They are invulner- 
able to attack by the puritannical. 

The Scarlet Letter, the name 
Hawthorne dead long enough to es- 
cape censure, allows us to allow our 
children to read of adultery with a 
Capital A, sewn in red on poor Hest- 
er’s clothing. It allows us to talk about 
love and cowardice and responsibility 
and society and truth. And even if we 
do not dare to talk about them in the 
classroom, then at least we know that 
the words and the events of the book 
will force our students to think about 
them and perhaps to ask questions of 
themselves. For too much of our soci- 
ety forbids the asking of certain ques- 
tions aloud. 

The Return of the Native, which I 
remember studying twenty-five years 
ago in a daisy-chain-reading-aloud 
boredom, permits us to explore with 
our students such themes as the con- 
sequences of lust, or mother-in-lawism, 
of man as the pawn of fate, of the good 
values. 

And finally Macbeth, providing us 
with a means of teaching our young 
people how to search, how to dig, how 
to enjoy, how to feel, how to under- 
stand, how to interpret their own lives 
and ambitions. All our young people! 
But how? This is the time of the reluc- 
tant reader. It is easy to discuss Mac- 
beth with students who have come to 
us with the joy of reading already in 
them, or with the desire to become 
something important in an intellectual 
world already driving them. But how 
with the others? 


Approaches with Reluctant Readers 


I am not talking about non-readers, 
or poor-readers, or retarded readers, 
or whatever other nomenclature has 


been invented for them by the gobble- 
de-gook coiners. I am talking about 
boys and girls who have never been 
convinced that reading is the kind of 
activity they would like to substitute 
for a hundred other activities which 
they have already tested and found 
enjoyable. I am talking about boys and 
girls who do have a deep concern with 
their own lives; who are apathetic only 
to those pursuits which are forced 
upon them from above, and who for 
the most part greet their own activities 
with enthusiasm. 


There are a thousand ways of ap- 
proaching them. Each of us is capable 
of dreaming up the right one when we 
have come to know our particular 
group. Whatever that approach may 
be, it must involve our finding every 
reference we can that will take the 
student back into his own life, drawing 
the most outlandish parallels, if we 
must, so that there are a thousand 
bridges between old Scotland and to- 
day’s America. That is the crux of it— 
To find the bridges. 


In a society, the small inner society 
of the street gangs, in whatever town 
or city they exist, where the children 
who come to school are familiar with 
gang terminology, the approach might 
well be something like this. . . 


I have a story Id like to tell you 
about a mob. There was the old chief 
and his crew. His right-hand man, 
the war counselor, was called Macbee, 
and the hatchet man was Bank. Well, 
Macbee decided he had a good chance 
to take over the mob if anything 
happened to the chief, Dunc, but he 
liked the old guy so he didn’t do any- 
thing about it. Then his girlfriend, 
or wife, or moll got into it. She was 
a dame with lots of ambition—and as 
nasty a frail as you could come a- 
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cross in twenty years. She fed Macbee 
with this business of getting rid of 
Dunc, which he finally did. So he 
became the new chief . . . but you 
know .. . Well, maybe we ought to 
read it to find out what happens. 


The kicker is of course to tell them 
that the guy who wrote the thing was 
named Shakespeare. : 

A number of things happen when 
this approach is used. First, if the story- 
telling performance has been good, 
they are ready to hear the rest of it, 
one way or another. Also, whether 
they will acknowledge it or not, they 
are already curious about this guy 
Shakespeare whom people are talking 
about all the time, especially teachers. 
And they have probably seen one of 
his shows on television on Sunday. Be- 
sides, who ever figured he could write 
about gangs and stuff like that there? 

With a class suited to it, one might 
approach the play in this way: “How 
much influence does a wife have on 
a man? Who’s the ruination of any 
poor male soul?” And then, begin the 
story .. . setting it anywhere, in the 
business world, in a small town, in a 
large city .. . anywhere . . . because 
the cutting off will come at the mo- 
ment the class has become involved, 
and the joke will have trapped them 
into interest. 

The reading of the play begins, not 
prefaced with a long discussion of the 
Elizabethan theater, nor with a disser- 
tation on Holinshed and his Chronicles, 
nor even with the assigning of parts. 
The play begins with the teacher play- 
ing three witches, in three different 
voices, at three different paces, with 
three different accents, hamming it up 
as though each line were being paid 
for at highest Equity wages. And not 
reading for the rolling syllables of 


Shakespeare either, not at first, but for 
the common meaning, so that when 
the words of Duncan come out, ““What 
bloody man is that?” there is the very 
image of a bloody man collapsed be- 
fore them, stretched out on the floor 
of the classroom, created in the voice 
of the teacher. And then, even before 
it is asked for, the translation into 
whatever terms the class will under- 
stand, because, at the beginning, un- 
less we prepare them to make the 
transition, they will never come to find 
Shakespeare’s language comfortable or 
understandable. 

Later, giving children credit for 
their observational faculties, we will 
find them telling us what the words 
mean because they will have discover- 
ed that there are definitions at the bot- 
tom of the pages. 

At first the translation must also be 
an interpretation, an explanation. I do 
not hold with the theory that a play is 
ruined by digging, not if the digging 
itself is vital and interestingly pre- 
sented. We have to treat characters 
like people, discovering what kind of 
guy Duncan is? And why does Mac- 
beth react so badly to the announce- 
ment that Malcolm will be heir? And 
we have to get the students to wonder- 
ing what kind of marriage must be 
evident because “the air smells woo- 
ingly here” and “the temple haunting 
martlet” has made his “pendent and 
procreant cradle” among the walls of 
Macbeth’s castle. We want them to 
wonder what is getting into old Mac’s 
mind when he talks about the horrid 
image which “does unfix my hair, and 
so shakes my single state of man that 
nothing is but what is not.” 

"Perhaps early in the play we have 
to talk about being married, and won- 
der what the members of our class 
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think of Lady Macbeth—that bitter 
speaking, angry young woman—not in 
Shakespeare’s terms, but in their terms, 
in terms of people they have known. 
Remind them of the woman who keeps 
pushing her husband into asking for a 
raise, or the one that bitterly eggs him 
on to knock hell out of some next-door 
neighbor who looked at her cross- 
eyed, or some truck driver who tapped 
the back bumper of the family limou- 
sine, or some bordering farmer who’s 
been stealing pears from the only good 
tree on the farm. 

Those are the bridges. They are the 
life and the pleasure centers of our 
students. They are whatever touches 
the emotions, the nerves of the chil- 
dren before us, and with the reluctant 
learner they are sometimes difficult to 
find. Because we have come to know 
that the most reluctant readers have 
disturbances, that the reluctance itself 
is only a symptom, and that too be- 
comes one of our problems. But we 
must get beneath the toughened skin, 
the resistant skin, the reluctant skin. 
We have to reach that child who has 
not been awakened because none of 
the stuff of the heavy texts has been 
close to the life he has been living. 


The Students’ World 


The whole stuff of education has 
been too far removed from the stuff of 
life. We must bring it closer. We need 
to find the right road of exploitation. 
We cannot continue to hold forth a 
high-handed, nose-in-the-air attitude 
toward anything. If it is the student 
that we must interest and awaken, then 
it must be on his terms, proceeding out 
of his experiences, from his world. 
And this task is no different for the 
reluctant reader than it is for the good 
student. It is always the same, and it 


consists of making the stuff of educa- 
tion out of that which is true, signifi- 
cant, and believable. You cannot do it 
with pap. You cannot do it as it can be 
done in the early years, with wild 
stories of the imagination which need 
not ring true, nor be believable nor 
real. Younger children want the fan- 
tasy, may demand to hear it over and 
over again, reacting critically only 
when you change a word in the repe- 
tition. The older child, the young 
adult demands more than that. He de- 
mands reality. 

And in our society just what is that 
reality? Let us return to the newspa- 
per, the television program, the motion 
picture. Creep into the life of the stu- 
dent, in his own home and in the 
homes of his friends. Such a world 
is many things. It is a place of vio- 
lence, of dishonesty, of excitement, 
of shooting guns and atom bombs, 
of war, of duplicity in international 
affairs, and embezzlements in banks. 
Its heroes are the perpetrators of the 
Brink’s holdup, of the prison escape 
artist, of the cheating wife and the 
cheating husband, of the call girl who 
made a hundred bucks a night and the 
pimp who lived off her earnings. 

It is necessary to be sordid because 
this is the half of living that does not 
enter any aspect of the school, but 
which the children we teach share 
with us. Of course the world is also 
love, and the family, and the will to 
work, to find the right job, to marry 
and have children. And of course it 
is also good friends and fine values. 

But it is the place of the crooked 
cop too, of the racket, of the political 
boss, of the white Cadillac as the meas- 
ure of success, of the chance of hitting 
the numbers or playing the right 
horses. The world is the place of the 
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watering hose which helps to fill the 
milk can before the farmer sends it 
off on his truck, of being certain that 
the bright orange oranges are showing, 
that the rotten potatoes and apples are 
in the unseen center of the plastic bag 
. .. of shopping the specials carefully, 
or watching the butcher’s fingers on 
the scale. In other words, of being 
most aware of not trusting people. 

The world is the place of building 
up an expense account for income tax 
purposes, of howling with glee over 
the supper table because a sucker was 
taken in a business deal. The world is 
the place of ignored parking sum- 
monses, of squelched speeding tickets, 
or of yelling about the brutality of the 
cop who handed out the ticket instead 
of being on the lookout for some mug- 
ger in the dark, or loftman clipping 
furs. 

The world is also Peyton Place, 
Goa’s Little Acre, The Amboy Dukes, 
and Mickey Spillane. 

But the world is the self, too: the 
exploring and the wanting, the need- 
ing body, the wild and sometimes 
frightened brain, the ambition and the 
despair. And the world is the pair of 
eyes that see and the ears that hear 
and the hands that feel and the gen- 
itals, too. It is what happens to the 
youth and the girl, to each of them 
alone and to both of them together. 
It is the place where at least two per- 
cent of the co-eds and three percent 
of the boys have already had their 
first sex experiences; and perhaps fifty 
percent of them know a girl who had 
an illegitimate child. 

Not sordid, but real. 

As real as love and the family and 
the girl next door on whom we would 
not lay a finger for fear of offending 
her. The world is that too; the place of 
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Dad taking his sons fishing, or of 
Mother fixing a Sunday dinner, of the 
best friend and sharing what no other 
two people in the whole world can 
share. It is the place of great honesty, 
where a man in the candy store held 
fifteen cents for you, and returned it 
the next time you went in... “you 
got shortchanged last time.” ‘The 
world is the place where gangsters do 
get caught, and your father and moth- 
er love each other. It is the place of the 
policeman who breathed life back into 
your baby brother until his own little 
diaphragm could take over . . . of the 
hero, the real hero, and of the real 
lover, and of kindness and gentleness 
and good values. 

And everything in between... 
laughter and sorrow and extreme hap- 
piness and ordinary contentment, leth- 
argy and enthusiasm, disappointment 
and fulfillment. All of it. And more. 
It is the place where a pair of breasts 
and cleavage sell toothpaste, where 
a tattooed hand sells cigarettes and 
where a man who thinks for himself 
gets you to smoke his brand which 
may or may not cause cancer. It is the 
great roadside billboard which throws 
the half-dressed woman’s promises to a 
boy on his way home from church. 

All of this is the world of the young- 
ster, just as it is our world, complex 
beyond recording, filled with para- 
doxes, with confusions, with values in 
opposition with each other, with con- 
flicting desires; and all of it reality. But 
half of that world is left outside the 
doors of the school, glossed over or 
completely ignored in the textbooks. 

For what then is the world of the 
school, brought to the child by his 
teacher and his books? A world of 
prissy half-truths. A world in which 
we hesitate to teach The Red Pony 
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because Steinbeck included a couple 
of damns and hells, but in which we 
may read the Bible with the damns and 
hells emphasized. 

So it is, that except for the occasion- 
al classic, or the singularly brave, or 
perhaps inprudent teacher, the world 
of the book in the school represents 
not even half a life. It is peopled with 
phony sports stories, castrated tales 
without guts. 


literature and Reality 


Is it any wonder, then, that some of 
us delight in teaching Shakespeare, 
breathing the free air of whatever real- 
ities we can bring to our students out 
of his work? Even with a reluctant 
group it has been possible to awaken 
the desire to search out the themes, 
playing with “done and undone,” with 
fatherhood and kingship, with good 
and evil, with the influence of the su- 
perstitions, or with Macbeth’s sterility, 
which I think is the hidden sub-plot 
of the play. Even the reluctant reader 
can be conned into thrilling at the dis- 
covery of a repeated theme, a word 
melody where the word sleep comes 
back a hundred times in a hundred 
variations, mixing with death some- 
times and with crime and conscience, 
where the idea of blood is a major idea, 
and the disintegration of a human be- 
ing is witnessed and understood; to 
wondering about the meaning of “but 
we still have judgment here,” so that 
the wonder becomes more than a 
game, becomes genuine interest in 
scholarship. 

But only with Macbeth? Is there 
nothing else for us to use? How do we 
reach the reluctant learner early 
enough to help him achieve what his 
IQ tells us he should? Must we wait 
until the twelfth year? 


For one thing, we ought to ignore 
the stigma of reluctant reader. There 
is only the reader and the non-reader. 
One has never been taught to read at 
all and may never learn, not having 
the capacity. The other is capable of 
reading anything from the sports pages 
to Whitehead and Russell. They read. 
All of them read the comic pages of 
their newspapers. Many of the boys 
read the sports columns, and the girls 
read of society and Hollywood. They 
read the news columns and the news 
stories. They read the sensational ar- 
ticles of crime and vice, of marital 
troubles, making their judgments of 
right and wrong just as we would have 
them make such judgments, depending 
upon the values their families and their 
environments have developed in them. 
And finally, many, many of them, 
boys and girls both, read the stories 
which they find much more akin to 
their lives than the stuff of the average 
short story text collection. 


The Underground Library 


As part of that, they are the readers 
of the Libraries. Not only of the pub- 
lic libraries, and the lending libraries, 
but of that much more extensive one 
which is called the Underground Li- 
brary. Some of us frown upon it, 
snatching the evil stuff and ripping it 
down the center. Some of us ignore 
its existence and some others cheer si- 
lently because whatever it is, it is evi- 
dence of reading and therefore of 
growth. Whatever our attitude, we all 
know about the Underground Library 
... the thousands of paperbacks which 
can be hidden in pockets or between 
the pages of a text whose dessication 
is wetted for the length of time the 
bootleg job resides therein. 
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It is the flashy, usually sexy painting 
on the cover, with a blaring title and 
a pitch, that sends kids digging anx- 
iously for the excitement or the sordid 
truth. However, inside that cover there 
is disappointment because whatever it 
was that sent the young man or woman 
to the newsstand in the first place is 
hidden behind two or three hundred 
pages of other material. And then the 
surprise. When they finally come to 
the sensational pages, they have been 
so seduced by whatever it was that im- 
pelled the writer to put down his 
words to begin with, that they pass 
over it. Steinbeck and Faulkner and 
Hemingway, Dos Passos and Shaw and 
Mailer and Huxley and Orwell, Con- 
rad and Fitzgerald and Carson McCul- 
lers and Edna Ferber and Fannie 
Hurst. All of them contribute in addi- 
tion to those we frown upon. 

The Underground Library carries 
the values of the life which children 
see about them. Their own lives are 
reflected as they never seem to be in 
the books the teacher tells them to read. 
More than that, The Brothers Karama- 
zov and Moby Dick have become best- 
sellers in my school. Of Human Bond- 
age has been worn out seven times, and 
right now we are on our third copy 
of Lord Jim. 1984 was stolen for two 
months and returned so grimy and 
worn that it must have been passed 
around among a whole gang before it 
came home to my closet. 

That is only a hint of what must be 
done. The reluctant reader wants real 
people in his stories, people with whom 
he can feel and think, people to love 
and hate within the context of loving 
and hating in his own life. If the world 
is composed of conflicts and paradoxes, 
of blacks and whites and all shades of 
grey, of good and bad and inbetweens, 


then the school is destroying itself 
when it presents only one half of that. 
The good life sounds as false as can 
be if it is presented to a child who 
knows that there is a bad life outside 
of the school, and if that bad life js 
not represented in what his teachers 
are feeding him. This is one reason 
why schools are looked upon as some- 
what out of the world by students, and 
ivory towerish by adults. We have al- 
lowed them to do that to us by their 
interference, by their censorship, by 
their criticism based upon know-noth- 
ingness and a kind of moral egotism 
that allows one group of men to set 
themselves up as wiser than all others. 

And so we come back to the meat of 
this thing. The reading fare of the 
school has to come into line with the 
interests of the class, not through some 
unrealistic reading inventory that pre- 
plots the sanctioned and sanctified 
areas. Who ever saw the word ser 
among the lists of possible interests? 
Who ever saw any acknowledgments 
of alcoholism, or petting, or crime and 
lawbusting among the listed problems 
kids might want to read about? We do 
not even recognize their existence. 

Until we can allow a boy to come 
to us with God’s Little Acre saying 
“Can I read this?” and nod to him, sug- 
gesting that his report answer the ques- 
tion, “Why did Caldwell put the word 
God in that title . . . and what does he 
say about man’s relationship with 
God?” we must silently suffer the 
knowledge that he is going to read 
that book anyway, hidden, on his own, 
with no chance of guidance and with 
no opportunity to see past the sordid- 
ness and the perversion of the life of 
the people it depicts. 

No wonder then we turn to Mac- 
beth and its multiple angles, its mul- 
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tiple approaches. Whether it is the 
story of a gang, or of what happens 
when a political dictator takes over 
through violence, or a lesson in play 
construction and language, or a study 
of the psychological disturbances of a 
man who slowly is forced to accept his 
own sterility—and it is never the same 
thing for all groups—Macbeth gives us 
the real world of people as our theater. 
It does, that is, as long as we relate it 
to the real world of the particular 
group we are teaching, just as every- 
thing in education must eventually be 
brought closer to a living truth. 

For until we can confront our boys 
and girls with an interpretation of life 
as it is and as they know it, out of 
which they can mold their own values 
and behavior, just so long are we 


doomed to a half-success. That which 
ought to be imitated can exist only by 
comparison with that which ought to 
be avoided. We cannot expect to mold 
their judgments and their choices when 
there is a whole life to choose from on 
the outside but only half a life to 
choose from on the inside of the 
school. For that reason we ought to be 
sure that every new book we buy con- 
tains the sordid as well as the romantic, 
the discouraging as well as the hope- 
ful, the painful as well as the pleasant. 
And we ought to reject the book and 
the subject which demonstrates a naive 
imbalance, presenting only the white 
and the pure and the soft and the un- 
demanding and the unreal. All of this 
must point toward helping kids form 
the kind of world they want to make. 





The Stand of Robert Frost, Early and Late— (Continued from page 241) 


What really means something to us 
is the way Frost, early and late, has 
practised the skills of a great tradition 
-thyming skilfully, metaphorizing 
adeptly, and striking off passages that 
stick in the mind. We have grown ac- 
customed to regard his poetic sensi- 
bility as important to us precisely be- 
cause it is tough without being hard. 
He moves us because he has created 
“little bits of clarity” (July 21, 1947). 


The theories which he now conjures 
to explain his work are as we know 
only the reasons he finds to explain 
what he does instinctively. It is for 
these instinctive moments we watch, 
knowing that the art of poetry is not a 
matter of theory or even of race or 
blood but of imagination and passion- 
ate intensity—the intensity of the 
thoughts of the heart. 
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Out of Chaos—Learning 


Harvey Firari 


This article explains how some adroit 


use of negative psychology may help in 


teaching poetry. The author teaches in the Culver Military Academy, Culver, 


Indiana. 


Two oF my colleagues—one has the 

classroom across the hall and the 
other the one next door—came into my 
room at the end of the first period. 
“What’s wrong?” they asked. “Did 
you have a riot in here?” 

“No, just a minor riot,” I said, and 
then I was once more shaken by a siege 
of laughter inspired by the remem- 
brance of what had happened. I re- 
gained enough composure to reassure 
my worried friends that I was not go- 
ing mad and that my students had be- 
haved quite well (as well as any stu- 
dents can when torrents of laughter 
are washing periodically through a 
classroom). 


“I was introducing poetry today,” I 
said and apologized for having dis- 
turbed their classes. (Let me hasten to 
add that, although the study of poetry 
is spread out over the entire academic 
year, at times I want the students to 
concentrate on a particular type of 
literature. ) 


“All will be forgiven,” said one of 
them, “if you promise to tell us what’s 
been going on in here.” 

And what had been going on during 
that class period? Nothing out of the 
ordinary. I had simply been testing a 
theory of mine: since poetry is verbal- 
ized emotion, the beginning of an ap- 
preciation of poems is best developed 


in an atmosphere charged with emo- 
tion. In my own case, I rely on laugh- 
ter to set the students on a road that 
leads to a greater understanding of 
what the poet is trying to communi- 
cate. Once the students are on that 
road, I find it easier to move into more 
difficult poetry and to deal with the 
techniques of the poet. After all, the 
light colors on the artist’s canvas in- 
tensify the darker areas; the joyous 
times in our lives are even happier be- 
cause of some sorrow that has been as- 
suaged; so humor leads to a more rapid 
acceptance of profound themes. 

A few days before that tumultuous 
class period, I had selected some poet- 
ry, mimeographed it, and handed it to 
the students. Some of the selections 
were really poetry, some not. The stv- 
dents were asked to read the poems 
and try to formulate opinions about 
the value of each. 

John Ciardi helped me select good 
poetry this year. His “Dialogue with 
the Audience” (Saturday Review, 
Nov. 22, 1958) was made to order. As 
in past years other valuable contribu- 
tors were Edgar A. Guest and a local 
rhymester whom, for the sake of kind- 


ness, I shall not identify. No one will 


ever know how indebted I am to the 
last two, for how could we recognize 
the good without the shoddy? Along 
with their writings and the poems by 
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Wallace Stevens that were discussed 
by Mr. Ciardi, I added a sampling of 
the classic poets, a dab of e. e. cum- 
mings, and an excerpt from the writ- 
ings of a teacher who is not a poet and 
knows it only too well. 

Concealing my own reaction, I read 
to the class the first stanza of “The 
Broken Wheel” by Edgar Guest: 


We found the car beneath a tree. 
“The steering knuckle broke,” said he; 
“The driver’s dead; they say his wife 
Will be an invalid for life. 

I wonder how the man must feel 
Who made that faulty steering wheel.” 


I have never found a class that failed 
to respond to the lugubrious imbedded 
there. “Why are you laughing?” I ask. 
“Look, young people, this is a very 
serious theme: a man is dead and his 
poor wife will be a cripple for life. 
That’s not funny, is it?” Making a real 
effort to avoid influencing their judg- 
ment, I add, “The writer wanted you 
to shed some tears and here you laugh. 
Why?” 

The answer to that question may lie, 
I suggest, in the structure of the poem. 
Someone remembers how to letter the 
final sound of each line in order to dis- 
cover the rhyme scheme. Then on to 
a brief discussion of meter. They find 
evidence of both rhyme and rhythm. 
Edgar Guest seems to understand some 
of the techniques of a poet. What else? 
Any figures of speech? No. There he 
spins his broken wheels a bit. Emotion- 
al tone? Yes, but he doesn’t get the 
response he wants. Why? I mention 
the organic nature of poetry and some 
of them want to know more. Disre- 
garding any ghosts from the grave that 
may come back to haunt me later, I 
give them some instruction in the finer 
points of critical annihilation. 


Provoking Criticism 


How interested the young are in 
destruction! Why not put that in- 
stinct to use to develop an appreciation 
of a builder? Authentic builders are 
rare; even the least responsive students 
begin to see that Guest falls short of 
embodying in his writings the charac- 
teristics inherent in poetry. “His ‘steer- 
ing knuckle broke’ makes me laugh,” 
a student may say. Why? Does the 
dissonance provoke laughter? What is 
the difference between connotation 
and denotation? Another may say: 
“That faulty steering wheel’ rhyming 
with feel is his worst mistake.” 

A few may still have trouble grasp- 
ing the relationship between form and 
matter. Fortunately, two volumes of 
Guest are within reaching distance. 
“Midnight in the Pantry” is a standing 
invitation to mutilation, for he pub- 
licly confesses that when he comes 
home late at night, his inner man is 
hungry, and feels a thrill of glory be- 
cause that inner man will find satisfac- 
tion, not in an idea, but in jelly and 
cold fried chicken. The opening line 
of another of his selections—“Bill is a 
mushroom expert, and Bill is a friend 
of mine”—provides the opportunity to 
discuss the fact that even poets should 
be concerned with the proper handling 
of coordination. Other indiGuestible 
tidbits are there in those volumes, wait- 
ing and inviting the conclusion that 
when the inner man of a writer re- 
ceives sustenance from the stimulation 
of gastric juice, he deserves to be torn 
for his bad verses. 


As we continue to discuss tone and 
feeling, someone goes back to the mim- 
eographed sheets and notices a quota- 
tion from “Bantam in Pine Woods” by 
Wallace Stevens. “That doesn’t make 
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any sense. Is Stevens a bad poet, too?” 
I ask the student to read the lines 
aloud: 


Chieftain Iffucan of Azcan in caftan 
Of tan with henna hackles, halt! 


He stumbles through the lines and 
laughs. Go ahead, all of you try read- 
ing them. For the next few minutes— 
chaos. When the roar subsides, I read 
from Ciardi’s article: “To tell you the 
truth I hadn’t thought of those lines 
as a difficulty: they’re having such fun 
with themselves—all those lovely exag- 
gerated sound-sequences and that big 
spoofing tone.” The students are also 
having fun with them and with them- 
selves. 

“Say, here’s a character that has no 
form at all,” says a student who found 
quotations from e. e. cummings. That 
is the understatement of the day, I say 
to him, with the class listening in; this 
poet achieves a kind of form out of 
formlessness, i.e., his emotional out- 
pouring may form something that is 
closer to life than life itself. Now, be- 
fore you ask me what that means, shall 
we look at the next selection? 

“Mother’s Day” is the product of a 
local rhymester, an imitator of the 
Hoosier poet. I do try to be gallant; 
she was a lady, probably a fine lady, 
but not a poet, regardless of her popu- 
larity in this area. Another quotation 
from Ciardi’s article weakens my de- 
fense of her: “Now try a flight of 
fancy. Imagine that you held an elec- 
tion tomorrow and asked the horizon- 
tal audience to vote for Dante as op- 
posed to Eddie Guest. Guest would 
certainly swamp Dante in such an elec- 
tion. Imagine that you held the same 
election on Judgment Day, calling for 
a total vote of the human race down 
through time. Can you fail to believe 


that Dante would then swamp Eddie 
Guest plus all the horizontalists . . .>” 


MorHer’s Day 
Far back in time, 
Before this budding genius known as 
man 
Had scarcely learned to crawl 
A mother watched his every questing 
move 


And guarded all his ways. 


In childhood days, 

Through bumps and knocks, belliger- 
ence and grief 

And fearsome childish ills, 

She cared for him with patient, tender 
love 

And scarce a thought of self. 


All through her life 

Each pleading prayer, each yearning 
thought of hope 

Were constantly for him. 

Is it too much to think that every day 

Should be a “Mother’s Day”? ; 


I shall try, to the best of my ability, 
to reproduce the remarks made about 
this selection. From time to time I re- 
mind the students that they are gentle- 
men, but this seems to inspire them 
even more. Secretly I may smile and 
then wince, for I remember there is 
one more selection to consider. 


“Is mother a poetic topic?” I’m sure 
it is, I reply. Poems have dealt with 
walls and stockyards, but these topics 
lend themselves to the poetic only if 
the poet gives them a special treatment. 
Mother is certainly a poetic topic; 
everyone responds emotionally to the 
word mother. 

“But, sir,” a student says, “I hate my 
mother.” 

I stare at him; the class stares at him; 
he cringes slightly (only slightly be- 


cause he has a reputation for trucu- 
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lence) and admits that he doesn’t hate 
her, but he really doesn’t love her, 
either. 

Further discussion brings out the 
idea that even in his case the student 
responds, though negatively, to the 
word mother. Our lady writer was suc- 
cessful in evoking a response just by 
saying mother; in itself, they agree, 
that is no mean accomplishment. 


Examining Technique 


“What is the rhyme scheme?” an- 
other student asks. After careful con- 
sideration I answer that the last word 
of the last line of the first stanza 
thymes with the last word of the first 
line of the second stanza. ““That sounds 
stupid to me,” growls the truculent 
one. “It’s not even poetry.” I remind 
myself to watch that lad: he may not 
love his mother, but he has a sure po- 
etic instinct. My defense of the lad 
falters for a second and then leads to a 
definition of free verse. Free verse has 
no rhyme and no rhythm that can be 
measured by the foot, I explain. In free 
verse the meter is like the motion of 
the waves breaking across the shore. 

“Her poem sounds more like a brook 
trickling backwards,” snears the poten- 
tial Philip Wylie. 

By now a bright student has found 
the rhythm: “Each stanza has five 
lines. The first line has two feet, the 
second line five feet, the third three, 
the fourth five, and the fifth three. 
What kind of verse is that?” 

I quickly move to another point. It 
is the crisp figures of speech that help 
to make good poetry what it is. The 
imagery should be as fresh and clean 
as, as— 

Luckily I am interrupted by a stu- 
dent who, I had noticed, was paging 
through his handbook. His interrup- 


tion rescues me from committing the 
same literary offense. “Then why does 
she use ‘budding genius’? Our hand- 
book, page 243, lists that term as trite.” 
Before I can answer, as though I had 
an answer, another says, “Her idea 
about making every day a Mother’s 
Day sounds old to me, like Bing Cros- 
by’s song about every day being 
Christmas.” 

Soon I give up trying to answer the 
questions: “She uses lots of hard words, 
like back, bumps, and knocks.” 

“I can’t follow the thought. She be- 
gins far back in time when man is a 
budding genius learning to crawl. Was 
primitive man, as an individual, a bud- 
ding genius?” 

“He’s not a man because he’s creep- 
ing.” 

“Not a baby because he’s a genius.” 

“In the next stanza the primitive 
man is a child with a tender mother.” 

“Primitive mothers were not ten- 
der.” (That from you know who.) 

“Tn the third stanza is the ber a mod- 
ern mother or a primitive mother?” 

“The writer was the primitive moth- 
er.” (About this time I remember how 
gently Mr. Ciardi treated the poetry 
written by the wife of a famous pilot.) 

“Did they have Mother’s Day back 
in Neanderthal times?” 

“Happy Neanderthal Mother’s Day, 
everybody.” 

As they exchange happy-Neander- 
thal-Mother’s-Day greetings with one 
another, I take a deep breath and try 
to regain their attention. “May I draw 
your attention to the last selection?” 
After I explain the meaning of anony- 
mous, | read the poem to the class, 
giving it all I have. Soon they are busy 
tearing it verse from verse. This time, 
with a bit more ardor, I try to defend 

(Continued on page 278) 
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On Teaching the Writing of Poetry 


Dolores T. Kendrick 
Taft Junior High School 
Washington, D.C. 


I like to think of teaching as a “cli- 
mate” of learning, and I suppose most 
teachers engaged in the creative process 
of awakening growth in children, emo- 
tionally as well as intellectually, live in 
this climate. There is nothing new about 
this concept of the learning or creative 
atmosphere. It is as old as Socrates; but 
with the ever-increasing problems sur- 
rounding the individual growth and 
fulfillment of the student today, it might 
well be remembered that the climate of 
learning (in the sense of the creative) 
is a necessary factor or perhaps even 
an end in teaching itself. 

Language lends itself well to this cli- 
mate; and poetry of its very nature 
demands that the imagination and in- 
genuity of the student be released to the 
freedom of pure language. 

There is something about the breeding 
together of words, the happy coordina- 
tion of thoughts and ideas, the creating 
of a balanced fragment of language that 
challenges and intrigues. Students in 
learning to read poetry suddenly become 
aware of the value of words, as well as 
of their own responsibilities as readers. 
They can, even in the junior high school, 
realize that something can be brought to 
the poem, that the poem, in a sense, can- 


not be complete in itself. Cooperation 
is needed. A reader is needed; and to 
read poetry one must, among other 
things, be able to think of the intimacies 
involved in word associations. 


The Approach 


Of the many questions that might 
arise concerning the student and his 
understanding of poetry three would 
seem pertinent: 

1. What are these language-words 

that make up poetry? 

2. How can the student grasp them, 

imagine them, know them? 

3. What method could be used ef- 

fectively in allowing the student 
the experience of poetry? 


Perhaps the best way to come to a 
workable conclusion in the total picture 
of these areas is to answer the last 
question first: what method could be 
used effectively? One very positive and 
effective approach is to teach the student 
himself to write poetry. 

Now this is not as difficult as it seems. 
Notwithstanding the numerous _philo- 
sophical terms concerning poetry and 
its relationship to the art of language, 
for the purposes of this topic suffice it 
to say that poetry is simply a coordi- 
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nated movement of words involving 
sounds, patterns, the senses, and rhythms 
to expound a truth. This is not to say 
that all poetry must rhyme; and herein 
lies our method. 

Children are keenly sensitive to their 
environment. If asked to describe the 
classroom, they can do so in minute and 
surprisingly good detail. They will give 
you colors and fixtures and in some 
instances perhaps the position of a 
listening (or dreaming) classmate. (If 
this is pursued through an entire lesson, 
they will inevitably take great pride in 
being “detailed”). Yet, beneath their 
observations, stabilizing them, is the sim- 
plicity that is so good for poetic self- 
expression. There is nothing of the 
flamboyant in the child easing his eyes 
around the room to re-discover it for 
his class! In the same vein there is little 
of the superficial in the child easing his 
eyes around his world, his living things, 
his reality. Yet this activity catches his 
imagination. If poetry can be presented 
to the student, then, as a living experi- 
ence it will help him become more 
aware of the intrinsic value of language. 
He will discover a new means to self- 
expression. 

Slow groups are usually very respon- 
sive to this activity. Paradoxically their 
weakness in language is the source of 
strength on which the teacher can build 
or create a love of words. This brings 
us to question one. 


What Are These Words? 


To stimulate such “word interest” the 
class can be given a list of subjects to 
think of and later write on in “word 
thoughts.” These subjects can be nearly 
anything: rain, snow, mountain, air, 
desk, paper, sea, sounds, apple. The 
word-thought may be defined as the 
shape of an idea or thought in words 
appealing in some way to the senses. 
Word-thoughts can grow in the student 
with enough practice, and if he realizes 
that his thoughts need not rhyme but 


must have rhythm, balance, he will at 
once secure his freedom of expression 
to his discipline of expression. 


With this in mind the class can de- 
velop its own “requirements” for poetry, 
i.e., music or rhythm, sounds, ideas, 
imagination, images, or word-pictures. 
(The difference between rhyme and 
rhythm can prod even the dullest imag- 
ination.) To this might be added pattern 
to imply a certain control of language. 
The poetry written by a student should 
not, however, be isolated to thought 
alone. To know the poetic experience 
fully he should realize the continuous 
interplay of structure, movement, and 
ideas with which he will work. He 
should be introduced to the fact that 
poetry, as in art, is necessarily concerned 
with structure, balance, movement—a 
cooperation within itself. The “key 
idea,” for which we so often grope, 1s 
not always obvious; therefore, the stu- 
dent should learn to express an idea 
rather than define it, and by so doing 
acquire the skill of word-weaving. 


What Method Could Be Used? 


Class motivation may well fall into 
the category of word-weaving since this 
is a worthwhile language exercise in 
itself. In one such activity the class 
selected the word Morning for its idea 
development. Individually the students 
wrote as many word-thoughts as they 
could on Morning in an allotted time. A 
sampling of the resulting ideas was 
placed on the blackboard. Through dis- 
cussion and elimination of repetitious 
ideas, the poem began to take shape: 

Peak of dawn, 

Break of light, 


Burst of brightness 
Out of dark night. 


Another such lesson resulted in Sea: 


A roaring lion 
Rushing behind 
On four strong legs 
And claw-like feet. 
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Once group interest is aroused in writ- 
ing poetry, individual interest flowers. 
Students suddenly, surprisingly realize 
their unique association with language 
through their own creative imagery. 
With this discovery there can be little 
difficulty in their finding their way 
through Carl Sandburg’s “Fog,” for 
instance. The “fog” of poetry itself 
begins to lift. 


Records as Teaching Aids 


Records are of invaluable help in sup- 
plementing these activities. Other than 
the fact that the use of the record trains 
students in the skill of listening, this 
activity also serves to lend a certain 
dramatic permanence seldom given to 
the written word, and physically intro- 
duces the student to the poetic concept 
in a more readily acceptable situation. 
Some records to be recommended are: 

1. “A Child’s Christmas in Wales and 

Five Poems” (Dylan Thomas read- 
ing, Caedmon, TC 1002) 


2. “Famous Poems that Tell Great 
Stories” (Parnassus, Decca, DL 
9040) 

3. “Robert Frost Reads the Poems of 
Robert Frost” (Parnassus, Decca, 
DL 9033) 


Certainly, however, to know com- 
pletely the teaching of the writing of 
poetry to children, the teacher herself 
should be willing to discover and create 
with her class. She should have an honest 
desire to learn with them, or better still, 
to be a part of a learning-share situation. 
She should love poetry unconditionally, 
even the poetry that is sealed to her, for 
she must love language. There is one 
caution, however: she should not, by 
any means, overemphasize poetic struc- 
ture. She should, in fact, minimize it, 
bring it to its least common denominator, 
use it as a means to an end. She is, after 
all, working with and through ideas. Her 
purpose is to instill a love of poetry. 
The rest is scientific. 

She must, too, be ready for surprises. 


Some Thoughts on 
“The Linguistics of Suburbia” 


James E. Bathgate 


Germantown Friends School 
Philadelphia 


In the January issue of the Journal, 
Professor Milton Millhauser says: “there 
must be a shorter road [to English than 
the study of Latin].” I am not at all sure. 
It depends upon one’s ideas of excellence 
in English. I would not suggest that the 
study of English cannot result in ex- 
cellence in English, but one problem of 
English, as I see it, is to identify itself. 
For all of many aims are valid: apprecia- 
tion of good literature, sound thinking, 
vicarious experience, etc.—and the art 
of written expression. The problem is 
not only how to teach the subject, but 
what to teach. With all this I have no 


quarrel at all; but the field of English 
is so immense that any one course may 
deal quite justly with but one segment: 
sociology, the drama, the nature of suf- 
fering, grammar and linguistics, creative 
writing, poetry, or what have you. Just 
how short can the road to English be? 

It is notoriously true in Latin that 
the genitive puellae can never be ade- 
quately understood until the dative 
puellae and the nominative plural 
puellae are also understood. Similarly, 
the Latin student must early confront 
the elusiveness of the English for in 
expressions such as “he died for his 
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country” (pro), “desire for power” 
(genitive), “for accomplishing his pur- 
ose” (ad), “he stayed for a short time” 
(accusative), “for the day had come” 
(nam). The nature, or shall I say, the 
vitality of a word becomes manifest to 
the extent that consideration of its mean- 
ing becomes a necessity. There is some- 
thing here, I am sure, that is more funda- 
mental than a grammarian’s vocabulary. 
The Latin student is beset for a while 
by what Barzun calls so aptly “the 
bitterness of novelty,” but from this 
experience he may well emerge into a 
wider environment where he should 
acquire a deeper insight into the genius 
of his own tongue, or of any other 
tongue that he may study. 

At this point I do not mean in any way 
to plead for the value of Latin alone. Al- 
though I feel that the study of Latin is 
pre-eminent as a revelation of meanings, 
the study of any foreign language is in- 
valuable. In modern language, however, 
the student may achieve a certain excel- 
lence by by-passing translation—and he 
probably should. No doubt the soundest 
method in teaching Latin, too, is to by- 
pass translation, certainly in the early 
stages; but the student will seldom, if 
ever, talk to anybody in Latin; and it is 
precisely in the area of translation that 
the student’s thinking becomes tested 
finally. As Whitehead puts it: “the anal- 
ysis of thought involved in translation 

. imposes that type of experience 
which is the necessary introduction to 
philosophic logic.” 

I think Mr. Millhauser takes too liter- 
ally the idea that “Latin teaches you 
English.” We do not have to overstress 
Latin’s “supposed function as a store- 
house of roots and affixes,” although I 
think it’s fair to say that roots can best 
be studied when plucked from their 
native earth. Nor should we take too 
seriously the author’s statement that the 
understanding of the Latin dative won’t 
help the student of English where there 
is no dative. By remaining within his 


chosen terminology, Mr. Millhauser 
pokes legitimate fun, but I would sug- 
gest that he move out into a fairer field 
where he can see his antagonist whole. 


“What Latin ‘teaches you’ is not 
English grammar, but a terminology 
imposed on it by Renaissance gram- 
marians.” Let us be more precise, for I 
think that Mr. Millhauser is right and 
also that he is wrong. The Renaissance 
grammarians did impose the Latin termi- 
nology upon English grammar, and it is 
my understanding that enlightened Eng- 
lish teachers have been irritated by this 
for many years. If I were an English 
teacher, however, confronted by the 
(Latin) predicate nominative, I hope 
I would not worry about it; but I hope, 
too, that I would not scorn the con- 
tribution of Latin where the equation has 
to be recognized for what it is. I would 
hesitate to embark upon a theological 
discussion of the famous statement in 
the Greek Gospel of John, “and the 
Word was God,” where the author, 
apparently consciously, put the equation 
in imbalance by omitting the article 
before “God,” but I hope I would 
recognize the value of the thinking that 
created such a superb grammatical in- 
strument. And when confronted by the 
need to help his student make some sense 
out of an incoherent English sentence 
(like this one!), the problem might 
well be solved if only the poor English 
teacher could call upon his student’s 
knowledge of the Latin participles. In 
short, Latin does not teach English 
grammar exactly; it teaches Latin gram- 
mar; but this Latin grammar, this archi- 
tecture, if you will, of thought can be a 
revelation, and we do not have to prove 
its value by labeling it English just be- 
cause it reveals the nature of the English 
language to the English student. 

Let Mr. Millhauser take the terse 
structure of the Latin verb with its 
packed expressiveness and relate it to the 
expended beauty of the English verb; 
let him explain to a class of school chil- 
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dren the force of the Latin imperfective; 
let him teach the Latin for “he is being 
wounded” and “he is wounded” and 
“he has been wounded”; let him bring 
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in the quasi passive of the German. | 
imagine that he will not know what 
language he is teaching. But what js 
more important, should he care? 


Stretch for the Stars 


Edgar Logan 
Denby High School 
Detroit 


“YOU WILL NEVER BECOME A BETTER 
READER BY LIMITING YOURSELF TO EASY 
READING . . . YOU CANNOT GROW INTEL- 
LECTUALLY BY PAMPERING YOURSELF ... 
TO READ NOTHING EXCEPT MASS-CIRCU- 
LATED PICTURE MAGAZINES AND DIGESTS 
MEANS YOU WILL NEVER GROW MENTALLY 
BEYOND THE LEVEL OF A HIGH SCHOOL 
SOPHOMORE...” 


These are a few of the things we 
tell prospective members of The Great 
Books Club at Denby High School in 
Detroit. We have about 100 members. 
Our students consider it a high honor 
to be invited to join our book discussion 
group. Top-notch eleventh and twelfth 
graders receive an attractive invitation 
through their English teachers. The 
brochure reads in part—“You are invited 
to become a member of The Great 
Books Club, an honor that will be ac- 
corded you when you have met the re- 
quirement of reading any ten books 
from the Great Books list, or from any 
other sources if approved by one of 
the sponsors. The Great Books Club 
will meet periodically and will be group- 
sponsored by some of your teachers.” 

Each student is furnished with a list 
of over 100 books by great authors. 
He has a wide range of choice—from 
Aeschylus to Lin Yutang and from 
Agamemnon to Walden. Our classics 
are prominently displayed on a separate 
shelf in the school library. 

Students who become club members 
receive no academic credit. And meet- 


ings have to be held in the late after- 
noon after most students have finished 
their programs for the day. Yet both 
over-worked teachers and weary stu- 
dents are eager to attend the weekly 
sessions. 

Usually we select just one author and 
his books for a single discussion period. 
For example, we have just finished a 
stimulating session on John Steinbeck. 
Next week we will try to sharpen our 
understanding and enjoyment of the 
works of Mark Twain. This term we 
have also talked about Hemingway, 
O’Henry, Homer, Emerson, Thoreau, 
Dickens, Crane, Cooper, Conrad, Shake- 
speare, and Shaw. 

Our students arise to the sponsors’ 
challenge that “you will have to read. 
You will have to read much, much 
more than you probably are in the 
habit of reading.” We try to show 
them how to read for main ideas, and 
how to stop wasting time on details. We 
tell them to “be intent on getting the 
main ideas. Don’t let an occasionally 
perplexing paragraph or chapter slow 
you down too much.” 

Our club members do learn to read 
faster. Our reward comes when so many 
of the students tell us that they find 
their original slow pace uncomfortable. 
Of course, we don’t try for any speed 
records. Truly great books usually have 
many solidly packed ideas on most 
pages, and one can’t breeze through 
them as he would through a detective 
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story OF light fiction. Mr. Cauley, chair- 
man of the English Department, tells 
the Club members that a classic constant- 
ly challenges our understanding and 
stimulates our minds. 


What Students Think 


What do these juniors and seniors 
think of the discussion group and all the 
extra reading that goes along with it? 
A senior girl says, “I’ve learned never 
to force myself to read a book I can’t 
enjoy. There are so many good books— 
it would be foolish for me to waste 
time on one that gives me neither pleas- 
ure nor profit.” 

“Reading has become a keen adventure 
for me,” says a boy who hopes to go on 
to college next fall. “I never knew that 
it was so interesting to get involved 
with an author’s thoughts. It had never 
occurred to me that books could be as 
much fun as active sports—or dancing.” 

All of our students are agreed that at 
the end of the sessions they know more 
about themselves and the rest of the 
world. They hope to continue their 
habit of reading superior books through- 
out their lives. 

We try to “spark” our meetings by 
inviting outside guests. We have had 
visiting authors, professors from local 
universities, an American literature 
teacher who conducts a_ television 
course, and lecturing librarians. Some- 
times we have debates. Two of our 
teachers or students often have con- 
flicting views on an author and the merit 


of his work. Members seem to enjoy 
these heated word-duels. But whatever 
device we use, we try to keep in mind 
that we are not there to entertain the 
students but to try to stimulate them 
to read and to express their reactions 
to fine literature. 

A good book reader becomes sooner 
or later a good book buyer. We hope 
that some of these young people will 
soon be building libraries in their homes. 
We know the reading done in a book 
from the school or public library can- 
not be so pleasant nor so permanently 
useful as the reading done in one’s own 
copy. 

Many of our readers wish to own 
books because they like to underline the 
pages as they read. Some enjoy having 
the books handy for re-reading. Great 
books can be had with an adequately 
printed page and a well-edited text for 
a small price from the Everyman Li- 
brary. The Teen Age Book Club, the 
Campus Book Club, Signet Books, 
Pocket Books, and Bantam Books offer 
many of the world’s greatest books for 
the price of a movie, a popular record, 
or a hamburger. 

We teachers know we'll never be 
able to get all our students to respond 
to our plea to upgrade their reading, 
but we urge every bright youngster to 
“stretch for the stars” when it comes to 
choosing books to grow on. We have 
borrowed Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s 
words for our Club motto: “To Keep 
Alive, One Must Read.” 





Who Writes for the Journal? 


High school English teachers contributed well over half the articles pub- 
lished in the Journal during the past publication year. The high school teachers 
wrote forty-three of the articles; college teachers, twenty; supervisors, librarians, 
and others, eleven. Contributors represented twenty-five states and the District 
of Columbia. California led in number of contributions with ten, followed by 


New York and Illinois with eight each. 
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The P 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


THREE MAJOR PROBLEMS EN- 
countered in the operation of a college- 
level English course in high school are 
reported by Helen J. Estes, Head, De- 
partment of English, Manchester High 
School, Manchester, Connecticut, in The 
English Leaflet, January-February 1959. 
These problems are: grades, selection of 
students, and the competition for student 
time. 

Under an agreement with the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, senior students 
within the State may be given college 
credit for superior work done “in a 
course which has been accepted at the 
University and which is taught by a 
teacher who has been recommended by 
his principal and accepted by the Uni- 
versity.” To solve the grading problem 
for pupils in the college-level English 
course, the Manchester High School uses 
a double system of grading: a high 
school mark and a college mark. This 
system does not penalize students for 
electing a difficult course. 

“The competition for student time is 
an unsolved problem. A majority of the 
students have had very time-consuming 
responsibilities in extracurricular activi- 
ties and many of them have felt that 
they needed part-time jobs to earn 
money for college. Our ablest English 
students have too often been very tense 
and tired young people at the end of the 
senior year,” reports Miss Estes. 

“The one or two students each year 
who have gone from Manchester’s Col- 
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lege-Level English class to the University 
of Connecticut have done very satisfac- 
tory work in advanced classes, happy in 
the extra elective made possible by their 
six credits earned in high school. In 
other colleges which have not accepted 
the transfer credits, most graduates from 
the course have, nevertheless, been given 
advance placement to an English course 
which they usually would have elected 
after taking the regular Freshman Eng- 
lish so that they, too, have won them- 
selves a ‘free’ elective. Whether they 
have received advanced credit, advanced 
placement, or neither, the graduates of 
the course have felt that they have been 
better prepared for college work than 
they would have been in an ordinary 
College Preparatory English course.” 


“WHETHER CONSIDERED IN 
terms of total teacher-pupil ratio, num- 
ber of classes per day, number of prep- 
arations required, or average class size, 
the teaching loads of our English teach- 
ers are far too heavy,” concludes V. E. 
Leichty, Department of English, Michi- 
gan State University, in his report of 
“A Study of the Preparatory Training 
of Teachers of English in Michigan 
Secondary Schools, and the Conditions 
Under Which They Work.” 

In his study of about twenty-eight 
percent of the accredited schools in 
Michigan, Dr. Leichty found extremely 
varied conditions within the State. These 
are a few of his findings: 
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1. Two-thirds of the teachers have an 
undergraduate major or better in 
English. 

2. More than one-third of the persons 
studying English get advanced de- 
grees. 

3. Nearly one-third of the people 
teaching English have less training 
than the minimum State requirement 
for an English major. 

4. Nearly one-eighth of the persons 
teaching English have less training 
than the minimum State requirement 
for a minor in English. 

5. One teacher in six in the public 
schools and one in four in the Cath- 
olic schools meet six or seven classes 
daily. 

6. Forty-three percent of the teachers 
in private, non-parochial schools 
meet three or fewer classes daily. 

7, Average class size in English is 28.29 
pupils; in other subjects, average 
class size is 26.29. 

8. The median load of classes taught 
daily is five. 

9. English class loads are larger in the 
large schools than in the small ones. 

10. Slightly more than fifty-seven per- 
cent of the teachers teach some sub- 
ject in addition to English. 

11. Slightly more than twenty-one per- 
cent teach two subjects in addition 
to English. 

12. English teachers, particularly in the 
smaller schools, appear to carry an 
excessive burden of assigned, extra 
activities. 


At least two of Dr. Leichty’s recom- 
mendations merit the attention of school 
administrators. He states: ‘“Well-trained 
English teachers should not be wasted 
through requiring them to teach sub- 
jects for which they are poorly trained. 
... The practice of assigning teachers 
who have had little training in English 
to teach English should be discontinued. 
... The teaching loads of English teach- 
ers must be drastically reduced if the 
effectiveness of their teaching is to be 
increased or even preserved.” 

Single copies of Dr. Leichty’s com- 
plete, sixteen-page report, published as 


a special number of the March 1959 
Newsletter of the Michigan Council of 
Teachers of English, may be obtained 
for fifteen cents from A. K. Stevens, 
Haven Hall, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. In lots of ten or more, the 
price of the report is ten cents. 


THE DEMAND FOR’ ENGLISH 


Janguage instruction abroad is little short 


of sensational, writes Peter F. Oliva in 
the March Clearing House. “In the 
Middle East, for example, English has 
far outstripped its nearest rival, French, 
as a second language.” 

An administrator and teacher for two 
years in the Iran America Society in 
Teheran, Dr. Oliva states that only lack 
of classroom space and shortage of na- 
tive American teachers prevented a 
larger enrollment. The limited number 
of places are so highly prized that “win- 
dows have been broken and gates have 
been torn off” by students eager to 
enroll. (O, for such dedication among 
our own students! ) 

Using the oral-aural approach, the 
course (open to those eighteen years of 
age and over) consists of nine three- 
month sessions. The textbooks are inex- 
pensive paperbacks. English appears in 
column on one-half the page and Persian 
on the other half. A typical class period 
consists of group reading aloud after 
the teacher, students’ reading aloud of 
passages from the text, explanation of 
points of grammar, drill with pictorial 
charts, question and answer using vo- 
cabulary previously learned, and, if time 
permits, further reading in unison. Re- 
corded tapes are used in laboratory ses- 
sions outside class. 

While the method used “ignores, of 
course, the niceties of language and 
many of the aspects of United States 
life and American literature,” Dr. Oliva 
says, it does teach adult Persians the basic 
skills of the English language and thereby 
contributes to better relations between 
the United States and other countries. 
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“IF HIGH SCHOOL THEATER IS 
to survive and grow, it must stand the 
inexorable test of value,” writes Frieda 
E. Reed in the March Dramatics. One of 
the most vigorous ways it can prove 
this worth is through bringing to the 
children of the community “a piece af 
their artistic heritage.” 

“Americans are not a_ theater-con- 
scious, theater-loving people,” the author 
charges. “We are a nation of game spec- 
tators and sports enthusiasts, and we are 
a nation blissfully ignorant and indiffer- 
ent when it comes to the arts.” Through 
the yearly production of a good chil- 
dren’s story, high school drama groups 
will not only be helping to foster appre- 
ciation in one of the oldest of the arts, 
but will also be engendering in the 
young the habit of theater-going, she be- 
lieves. 

A slightly different value inherent in 
junior high school theater—that of recog- 
nition of personal achievement—is dis- 
cussed by Phil Ellis in the February 
California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion. “In a broad spectrum of human 
emotion nothing excels the desire for 
recognition of personal accomplishment 
or appreciation for work done among 
peer groups as it is found in the early de- 
velopmental stages before and during 
puberty,” the Riverside, California, 
teacher of English and speech writes. 
As director of his school’s “Seventh 
Grade Little Theater,” the writer goes 
on to appraise the program which has 
helped many junior high pupils to gain 
all-important self-confidence at a time 
when they needed it most. 

A homeroom activity, which provides 
dramatic programs for assemblies, the 
Little Theater provides for total class 
participation. Plays using groups of 
people are selected to allow the greatest 
on-stage participation, although only the 
better one-acts are chosen. All backstage 
work is done by students not in the cast. 
Rehearsals are generally scheduled dur- 
ing the homeroom period. 
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Judged a highly successful program, 
and one which could be introduced into 
any school with relative ease, the Little 
Theater, according to the director, not 
only helps students build confidence in 
their own ability, but also improves 
facility in their use of language, and 
definitely promotes interest in academic 
accomplishment. 


LIBRARIANS CAN SERVE MORE 
adequately in school systems employing 
classroom libraries than in those depend- 
ing solely on a centralized library, de- 
clares Louise L. Klohn in the February 
issue of Clearing House. “When the idea 
of supplementing textbooks with library 
books was accepted, it was natural to 
think of the school library as a separate 
room, serving the students as a public 
library served parents,” the librarian in 
Bryant Junior High School, Minneapolis, 
writes. However, teachers soon realized 
that the centralized library did not meet 
adequately the special demands, restric- 
tions, and needs of an educational pro- 
gram, and created libraries in their class- 
rooms. 

Rather than eliminating the librarian, 
instituting a decentralized school library 
actually places her in a position to per- 
form professional tasks more efficiently, 
the author believes. In such a system the 
librarian becomes the administrator of 
a materials center and avoids the present 
confusion stemming from a shared distri- 
bution of authority. She has more time 
for preparing budgets, giving instruction 
in use of reference tools, planning with 
teachers, and supervising the clerical 
help necessary to carry out such a pro- 
gram. “Since decentralization of the 
library is advocated and frequently prac- 
ticed, perhaps now is the appropriate 
time to examine the theoretical position 
of the library in the total school pro- 
gram,” the Minneapolis librarian suggests. 


COMBINE WRITING WITH LIT- 
erature, urges Josephine Spear in the 
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January Indiana English Leaflet. “Be- 
cause the ability to write increases—just 
as vocabulary increases—with the growth 
of ideas, literature is a good base for 
written composition.” 

Asking students to retell or re-create 
a piece of writing already creditably and 
artistically done is futile busywork, the 
writer avers, though asking them to 
restate a difficult passage to insure their 
understanding of it may have value. 
However, the emphasis should be on ex- 
pository writing, the kind of writing 
demanded today by our society—not just 
by the college English professor, Miss 
Spear adds. 

In literature, students will find ideas, 
experiences, and observations which are 
basic to good writing, the Hoosier teach- 
er points out, and goes on to suggest 
that the students be taught précis writ- 
ing, paragraph development, and the 
whole composition as necessary to 
achieving the best in exposition. To 
summarize and clarify what Lowell has 
to say about each author in his “Fable 
for Critics,” to give the main point of 
one of Emerson’s poems, to discuss the 
principal idea in selected passages of 
such writings as Anne Morrow Lind- 
bergh’s “Gift from the Sea,” “Vanity 
Fair,” Churchill’s “The Nature of Mod- 
em War,” and Orwell’s “Shooting an 
Elephant” are writing stints which re- 


quire discipline of thought which comes 
with the précis, the writer says. 

While the more able students express 
their ideas about the moral courage 
exemplified in “Shooting an Elephant,” 
others concern themselves with some- 
thing closer to their immediate interests 
and concerns. For each student, the 
writer points out, there are literary se- 
lections which can motivate him to write. 
Basically, the process for each student 
is the same: He reads; he reacts; he 
writes. 


TEACHERS INTERESTED IN COL- 
lege-preparatory English programs will 
discover many specific suggestions on 
this subject in The English Leaflet, Jan- 
uary-February 1959. To assist its mem- 
bers in the preparation of local courses 
of study, the New England Association 
of Teachers of English has prepared “A 
Guide for Developing a Course of 
Study in College Preparatory English, 
Grades 9 to 12,” which is reproduced in 
the issue. For each of the a grades, 
the guide suggests emphases in reading, 
written composition, grammar, and 
speaking and listening. Also, it lists titles 
of recommended novels, plays, poems, 
biographies, and magazines for each 
grade. A separate part of the guide out- 
lines specific objectives in each language 
arts area for academically-talented pupils. 





Language and Literature 
Edited by HERBERT GOLDSTONE 


THORNTON WILDER IS PROB- 
ably one of the most outstanding and 
distinguished contemporary American 
writers, yet he is really not sufficiently 
appreciated, as Edmund Fuller points 
out in “Thornton Wilder, The Notation 
of the Heart” (American Scholar, Win- 
ter 1959). Fuller’s purpose in this critical 
appraisal is to do justice to Wilder by 
isolating some of the basic features of 


his novels and plays. One of these fea- 
tures certainly is his style, for Wilder 
has a very real concern for the beauty 
and integrity of the English language. 
This reveals itself in a very careful sense 
of control, an epigrammatic quality of 
observation, and a very penetrating per- 
ception. Secondly, Wilder is a very 
versatile writer, ranging from the ex- 
treme simplicity of Our Town to the 
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sophistication of The Cabala, his first 
novel. A third feature of Wilder’s work 
is its Christian humanism, the expression 
of: 
a profound mystical and religious sensi- 
bility. He gives us a creature, touched 
with the divine image, but scarred and 
maimed somewhat in his human state, 
perishable in his flesh and eternal in his 
soul; a creature variously perverse and 
responsible, despicable and indomitable, 
vulgar and rarified. 


A fourth characteristic is a deep interest 
in love, which is perhaps Wilder’s cen- 
tral theme. Fuller observes that Wilder 
is interested in the nature and kinds 
of love, its follies and its wastes, and 
particularly how the failure to love 
results in a failure to realize life. As 
an example, Fuller points to The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey, in which each 
of five characters had been through “a 
crisis of decision and commitment, of 
moral self-realization and responsibility, 
and above all, a crisis of love. Accord- 
ingly, perhaps, now each can be permit- 
ted release—for death is often so viewed 
by Wilder without negating his affirma- 
tion of life.” Besides love, Wilder also 
portrays folly very significantly, as in his 
picture of the simple, innocent fool, 
George Brush, in Heaven’s My Destina- 
tion, and tenacity, as in The Skin of Our 
Teeth where the hero, George Antrobus, 
endures a succession of crises. A sixth 
characteristic is a very real concern for 
beauty, which is perhaps as important as 
the emphasis on love. Wilder expresses 
this feeling for beauty in praise of life 
and in a vision beyond death. A final 
characteristic is a very real interest in 
the past as seen in The Ides of March, 
which is concerned with Julius Caesar, 
whom Wilder portrays as a highly com- 
plex, interesting character with a passion 
for teaching. 


IN “THE LOVE SONG OF J. D. 
Salinger” (Harper's, February 1959), 
Arthur Mizener analyzes some of the 
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salient features of Salinger’s work, now 
that he seems to be one of the most 
popular and talented of our contempo- 
rary writers. Mizener begins by obsery- 
ing that Salinger is a very fine stylist 
who makes a kind of poetry out of the 
raw materials of our speech. He has a 
flair for the very exact word and he ef- 
fectively conveys meaning by describing 
objects, gestures, and action. In dis- 
cussing Salinger’s development, Mizener 
speaks of three periods or phases. In 
the very early period (to 1943) he wrote 
some rather bad stories, which are inter- 
esting today because they reveal his pre- 
occupation with the close personal rela- 
tions of family, his preference for first- 
person narrative and interior monologue, 
and his difficulty in working out plot. 
In the second period (1943-48) Salinger 
continued to use the same techniques 
and themes, but his work noticeably im- 
proved, mainly because he used observa- 
tion much more effectively. During 
these years he wrote a number of stories 
about the Gladwaller and Caulfield fami- 
lies, some of which became chapters in 
The Catcher in the Rye, which was writ- 
ten in this period. The third stage from 
1948 on begins with the story “A Perfect 
Day for Bananafish,” which introduces 
the Glass family, who are the subject of 
Salinger’s more important stories from 
then on. In these stories Salinger, like 
Faulkner, seems to have the whole fam- 
ily history in mind at one time and 
writes about different periods in their 
lives without worrying about chronolo- 
gy. Salinger’s principal theme is the 
power to love, especially on the part of 
complicated people involved in close 
personal relations. These complicated 
people are in a kind of dilemma for, on 
the one hand, they have developed their 
perceptions very markedly and individ- 
ualistically and want to understand them 
thoroughly. Yet, they are part of a 
society which has “firmly imposed a 
well meaning but imperceptive and uni- 
form attitude.” 
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Current English 


ConDUCTED BY THE NCTE Committee ON CurrENT ENGLISH Usace* 


Logic and Analogy in Some Adjectival Compounds 


Several years ago a very intelligent 
German refugee who was translating in- 
to English some essays which he had 
originally written in German asked me 
to help him on certain points of English 
idiom. As we worked together, on var- 
ious occasions he remarked: “How log- 
ical and exact the English language is— 
so much more so than German!” At the 
time I swelled with pride, but as the 
years have passed I find that our lan- 
guage is not quite so logical sometimes 
as my German friend thought. 

Take, for instance, the following ex- 

ressions. We speak indiscriminately of 
a basketball center as being seven feet 
tall or as a seven-footer. We buy a 
bucket to hold three gallons, or a three- 
gallon bucket. A hat costs ten dollars; 
it is a ten-dollar hat. We get a 99-year 
lease, one for 99 years. We plan a six- 
couple house-party, one for six couples. 

Strict logic applied to the examples 
above would seem to demand that we 
say a three-gallons bucket, a ten-dollars 
hat, etc. But of course this is not the 
English idiom. On the contrary, when- 
ever an adjectival compound expresses 
a single idea, is placed directly in front 
of the substantive it modifies, and is 
composed of a numeral and the noun 
that numeral modifies, this compound is 
regularly hyphenated and the noun ap- 
pears in its singular form even though 
the numeral is plural. 

Both Curme (A Grammar of the Eng- 
lish Language, Il, 118, and III, 542) and 


*Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
Thomas, John N. Winburne, I. Willis Russell, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, W. Nelson Francis, 
Luella B. Cook, ex officio. 





Jespersen (A Modern English Grammar, 
II, 57ff., and II, 185ff.) consider these 
apparently singular nouns to be _ 
Jespersen cites numerous examples of 
unchanged plurals used with measures 
of time, measures of length, measures of 
weight, and words indicating money. 
(Oddly enough, though he gives ex- 
amples of year, month, night, week, and 
hour as being plural, he fails to mention 
century, decade, day, minute, and sec- 
ond. These latter are familiar to us as 
plurals, however, in such expressions as 
ten-century-old legend, alongside cen- 
turies-old legend, five-day week, and 
ten-second hundred-yard dash.) Curme 
and Jespersen are surely right about the 
number of these nouns; and by analogy 
to these unchanged Anglo-Saxon plurals 
there have developed other plurals with- 
out -s in non-Anglo-Saxon words which 
have become part of our language (fowr- 
bulb electric lamp, two-piano team, 100- 
degree temperature, six-cylinder motor, 
and two-engine plane). 

But in actual current usage, even 
among educated persons, we find that 
the adjectival compound frequently oc- 
curs with a plural noun in -s. Take, for 
instance, a six-weeks report, a three- 
months visit, a fifteen-days vacation. Are 
these “correctly” expressed and written? 
Should we write only a six-week report, 
a three-month visit, a fifteen-day vaca- 
tion? Or perhaps a six weeks report, a 
three months’ visit, a fifteen days’ vaca- 
tion? Since educated persons do write 
all of these forms, many other persons 
(especially students) feel confused about 
what is correct. The confusion is seen 
in five-and-ten-cents (or cents’) store 
alongside five-and-ten-cent store, as well 
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as in the multiple adjectival forms of 
state-right, states-right, state-rights, 
states-rights (found also with the apos- 
trophe in either or both words allie 
without the hyphen). 

The tendency toward adjectival com- 
pounds with plural nouns in -s appears 
to be strongest in nouns of time. Though 
Americans seem always (or almost al- 
ways) to speak of a three-day weekend 
rather than a three-days (or days’) 
weekend and a five-year course rather 
than a five-years (or years’) course, I 
think I often hear them speak of a six- 
months (or months’) training period 
alongside a six-month training period, 
and I am almost sure that they speak of 
a four-weeks (or weeks’) vacation rather 
than a four-week vacation. But if there 
is any logic in these apparent prefer- 
ences, I have not been able to discover it. 

In addition to nouns of time, nouns of 
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distance and of money seem also to be 
tending toward the plural in -s in adjec- 
tival compounds. Americans speak of a 
twenty-dollar fine or a twenty-dollars 


fine, of a five-cent-an-hour wage in- | 


crease or a five-cents-an-hour wage in- 
crease. One may drive at a 60-mile-an- 
hour speed or a 60-miles-an-hour speed. 
Surely it is understandable that an Amer- 
ican who speaks of a speed of 60 mile 
an hour in one breath should not hesi- 
tate to refer to it as a 60-miles-an-hour 
speed in the next. 

If I may hazard a guess about the fu- 
ture, I predict that the obviously plural 
forms of nouns in -s will continue to 
spread in adjectival compounds. The 
conflict is one between analogy and 
logic; and in language as in human rela- 
tions the outcome of such a conflict is 


never cerran. J. Edwin Whitesell 
University of South Carolina 





Out of Chaos—Learning— (Continued from page 265) 


it. | go through it, line by line, giving 
a very exact interpretation, trying to 
show them what had gone on in the 
writer’s mind as he composed it. 

Eventually, the questions arise: 
“How do you know the poet had all 
that in mind?” or “Aren’t you reading 
too much into this?” 

“No, I don’t think so. You see, I 
wrote it,” I reply. 

A hush descends. A few of the grade 
hounds who were rather adversely 
critical about this last poem slap their 
foreheads. Some nervous whispering 
and some careful scanning of my face. 
No expression on my face; after all, 


this is my own poem. They reread the 
selection in a new light, pausing to re- 
examine the great stone face. Again, 
silence. 

At last I smile to indicate no hard 
feelings. To get things rolling, I may 
make (though it pains a bit) a slighting 
remark about my own writing. That 
is enough to send them off again. Soon 
they are hot on the trail, trying to 
bring me to bay. And the period ends 
in an uproar. 

An uproar in which students are 
discussing poetry, some good, some 
not so good. 
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7 Edited by PATRICK D. HAZARD and MARY HAZARD 

in- 

-an- } Bulletin Board 

eed. | “The Mass Media in America” is the subject of a six-week workshop (June 

ner- 29-August 8) of the University of Pennsylvania’s Department of American 

mile Civilization. The workshop will be headed by Dr. Patrick D. Hazard. Five gradu- 

lesi- | ate tuition scholarships including travel expenses and a $100 stipend are available 

our | to qualified students for this workshop. 

The workshop features visiting industry leaders from the book industry, 

fu- magazines, newspapers, motion pictures, and broadcasting as well as first hand 

wait observation of these businesses in the Philadelphia area. Students interested in 

| this workshop should contact Dr. Patrick D. Hazard, Annenberg School of 

ae Communications, 201 South 34th Street, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 

; Sunday, May 3, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Comedy Hour: Sid Caesar and Art 

and Carney have already taped this show, and those who have seen it confess to 

ela- | helpless hysterics. 

ie Wednesday, May 6, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Emmy Awards: The annual 

sell self-appraisals of the National Academy of Television Arts and Sciences 

provide a natural opportunity for classes to discuss the fundamental ques- 
tions of TV’s present standards and the function of TV criticism. Write the 
Fund for the Republic for Patrick McGrady’s new study of the TV critic 
in America (60 E. 42nd Street). See the network executive’s point of view 
in Hubbell Rovinson’s “The Hatchet Men,” Saturday Review (March 14, 
1959). Check the local press for lists of the nominations on which your 
students can try their own critical powers. 
Wednesday, May 18. (ABC-TV) Shirley Temple Storybook: “Hiawatha.” 

the 

re- 

iin, BRINKLEY MEETS THE (TEENAGE) PRESS 
(Every once in a while, a TV network does something that makes you believe again in 

ard its enormous potential for enlightenment. NBC’s First Annual Broadcast News Confer- 

1ay ence was such an occasion; I was so impressed by it that I thought you might like a 

* first-hand report.) 

8 

hat David Brinkley, of the Huntley- confessed from the start that he was 

on Brinkley news team, took the toughest facing his betters: he had been only a 

to quiz of his scholastic life Friday, Febru- lowly “exchange” editor on his own 

ids ary 20, at WRCA-TV’s day-long semi- high school paper, the man who clips 
nar for some 800 student journalists in tired jokes and stale stories from other 
nie the New Jersey-New York-Connecticut _ papers. 

ii area. Four shrewd and knowledgeable Ann Levenson of Seward Park High 
high school editors fired amazingly ma- School wanted to know why there were 
ture questions at Brinkley in Washington no more muckrakers like Lincoln Stef- 
over closed circuit from NBC’s cavern- fens in journalism today. Brinkley re- 
ous Studio 8-H. And for the first time on _ plied lamely that the two biggest issues— 
TV the ordinarily unruffleable Brinkley Communism and corruption—left little 
looked and sounded worried! Brinkley room for controversy because everyone 
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already knew about them and agreed 
they were evil. To which this audacious 
young lady retorted that journalists 
shouldn’t let these evils “stay in a stag- 
nant state” but should rile up the people 
to get rid of them. When Brinkley 
asked for some evils to work on, she 
suggested juvenile delinquency and seg- 
regation. With the clock running out, 
Brinkley—obviously relieved and with 
his usual self-assured wryness returning— 
said that it was probably up to the juve- 
niles to stop that kind of delinquency! 

The NBC newsmen were as frank as 
their teenage interrogators. Asked what 
he thought Eisenhower’s place in history 
would be, Brinkley admitted that in his 
opinion it would be less than great. An- 
other scholastic editor, making a learned 
allusion to U. S. Grant, wondered how 
long it would be before the American 
electorate would fall for another general, 
Brinkley ployed by hoping we would 
never have another war big enough to 
create a hero. 

Frank McGhee, describing the way 
the White House press conference 
works, noted that Mr. Eisenhower cued 
the correspondents by saying, “I am 
ready for questions’—a statement the 
press usually found hard to believe. And, 
jibing at the President’s immunity from 
the laws of logic and syntax, McGhee 
noted that the stenotypers took down 
the press conference verbatim—gram- 
matical errors and all. 

Morgann Beatty urged the assembled 
students not to forget radio’s importance 
as a news medium; he claimed that the 
old “Chinese” proverb about the relative 
power of pictures over words was actu- 
ally a plot of a Printer’s Ink space sales- 
man. Leon Pearson covered the cultural 
beat by giving a capsule lecture on moral 
abnormality and perversion on the 
American stage. 

Chet Huntley, his own ears still ring- 
ing from his imprudent NAACP broad- 
cast, made a good case nonetheless for 
the right of a commentator to give his 
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own clearly identifiable opinions on the 
air. For, Huntley argued, “if the news 
broadcaster has no opinion on anything, 
I would wonder about his value.” He 
contended that a thoughtful commenta- 
tor was “forced to come to a conclusion 
on at least a few occasions. It is all right 
to leave tough issues up in the air and 
conclude they are only more dilemmas. 
But to expect a man to be a consistent 
dealer in dilemmas is asking a little too 
much and is casting him in a most un- 
natural light.” 

Another highlight of the all-day ses- 
sion (9:45 a.m. to 9:30 p.m.) was the 
announcement by Robert W. Sarnoff 
of an NBC News Working Fellowship 
Award to be given to one of the dele- 
gates for the best report of the con- 
ference in his student newspaper. A 
committee headed by Dean Edward 
Barrett of the Columbia Graduate 
School of Journalism will select the win- 
ner. First prize includes a portable type- 
writer and the chance to work for eight 
weeks in the NBC newsroom at $75 a 
week. 

The all-day-seminar was a stimulating 
and demanding educational experience. 
President Robert Kintner himself gave 
the opening talk on the place of youth 
in electronic journalism. Then Dave 
Garroway gave his personal philosophy 
of reporting; Chet Huntley narrated a 
special film for the occasion, “First, 
Fastest, Finest: Inside NBC News’; 
Pauline Frederick related her own ex- 
periences as a woman covering the UN; 
Merrill Mueller counseled his audience 
to take tough subjects in high school 
and college if they wanted to follow him 
into foreign correspondence; John K. M. 
McCaffery narrated “Playback of His- 
tory”—a documentary on the key events 
in modern history as covered by radio 
and TV reporters. 

What this day meant to me was that 
if the networks put as much conviction 
and energy into enlightening the nation 


(Continued on page 291) 
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Counciletter 
A Look Backward — A Look Ahead 


Although the limits set for my reminis- 
cences begin with the pre-convention 
session of the Executive Committee in 
1955, my recollections and my associa- 
tion with the Council go back to the 
year 1933 when I responded to a call 
for help from a good friend who could 
not be present at the Detroit meeting. 
By asking me to take a responsibility, she 
introduced me to an organization to 
which my interest in children’s literature 
should have drawn me even earlier. 
When the Commission on the English 
Curriculum came into existence in 1945, 
I became a regular attendant at Council 
meetings. In 1952 I had the privilege of 
serving as Second Vice President. 

Over this relatively long period of 
time there has been an opportunity to see 
the growth of the Council. During the 
past four years the “Fifty by Sixty” 
goal has been more than realized. There 
are a number of reasons for such phe- 
nomenal growth from a comparatively 
small group concentrated at the second- 
ary school level, to an organization en- 
compassing elementary, college, and 
graduate levels—one that has prestige 
and recognition in the field of education. 
The increase in services provided has no 
doubt been a factor. The scope and 
quality of program offerings at the an- 
nual meetings is one of the elements 
that has contributed to expansion. The 
publications, especially the volume en- 
titled The English Language Arts in the 
Secondary School, which appeared in 
1956, have emphasized the continuity in 
the work of the Commission on’ the 
English Curriculum. The tours abroad, 
the plans for presence of visitors from 
other countries at the annual meetings, 


and the activities of the international 
committee point toward enlarging the 
Council’s scope of activity in another 
direction. Our Executive Secretary has 
been authorized to spend a week with 
the NCTE European Tour 1959 in Eng- 
land, and to visit Paris. Both of the 
activities are in the interest of exploring 
possibilities for informal contacts with 
any group of teachers organized to pro- 
mote the teaching of English. Who 
knows how soon we may be a part of an 
International Council of Teachers of 
English! Today in many countries of the 
world it is British English that is taught 
and it is to Britain that teachers from the 
European countries have gone to perfect 
their English through grants for summer 
courses. In the summer of 1958 a group 
of Russian teachers had such a course at 
the University of Edinburgh, and their 
opposite numbers perfected their use of 
the Russian language at Russian univer- 
sities. In the process, both groups con- 
tributed to international understanding 
in a practical, personal way. Over a per- 
iod of years, groups from other coun- 
tries have visited Britain for a similar 
purpose. 

Our Executive Secretary has recently 
pointed out that before 1956 the Council 
co-sponsored very few workshops. But 
beginning in that year the number of 
such projects has remained steady or has 
increased. There is every evidence that 
such workshops will grow in number as 
the Council cooperates with groups and 
institutions, and determines a policy with 
respect to the scope and the continuity 
in such activities. If some of the basic 
issues in English are to be resolved be- 
tween and among the elementary, sec- 
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ondary, college and university, and grad- 
uate levels, there must be oportunities 
through regional and state workshops 
to bring together teachers from all of 
these levels. For some part of such 
workshops all members will need to 
work together on a common problem. 
Within the same framework there should 
be opportunity for work by levels, and 
also in terms of interests in poetry, in 
dramatics, in creative writing, or a num- 
ber of other areas. The influence of such 
experiences on attitudes and practices 
could be immeasurable. 

With the building of a headquarters 
the membership will have a better op- 
portunity to contribute to the influence 
of the organization. The present build- 
ing limitations have tended to emphasize 
the production and distribution of ma- 
terials as the important activity at head- 
quarters. But in the new building the 
center for curriculum and materials 
offers almost limitless possibilities for 
providing consultant service to individ- 
uals and groups on the job and at the 
center. The center can provide seminar 
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facilities for committees from state or 
local communities on a broad basis, since 
materials can be assembled not only 
from all parts of the United States, but 
from other parts of the world as well. 
As I visualize this center it might well 
include various interpretations of the 
classroom as a learning laboratory. A 
room capable of adaptation in many 
ways or a series of dioramas picturing 
functional classrooms might offer sug- 
gestions. For the teacher of English in 
the year 2,000 may work in a very dif- 
ferent setting from that of today. 

The Executive Committee makes con- 
stant evaluation of the organization of 
the Council in all its ramifications—com- 
mittees, bulletins, official magazines, and 
cooperative efforts with other groups. 
Such continuing evaluation is needed in 
order to keep all activities moving in 
a coordinated fashion. The future holds 
exciting and stimulating experiences for 
all those who work with and for the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 


— Hewen K. MackInTosu 
Past President 








NCTE CO-SPONSORED WORKSHOPS, 1959 


University of Colorado, Boulder. June 29-July 17. 3 semester hours graduate 
credit. Theme: “Teaching English in High Schools.” Director: Ricuarp Corsi, 
Peekskill, New York, Chairman of NCTE Secondary Section. Further informa- 
tion: Professor Roy P. LuptKe, College of Education, University of Colorado. 


University of Georgia, Athens, and the Georgia Council of Teachers of 
English. July 27-August 19. Theme: “Communication in the Modern World.” 
Director: Dr. Mary J. TinGLE, University of Georgia. 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale. June 22-26. Topic: “Teaching of 
Literature in High School.” Guest Leader: Dr. Joun C. Gerser, State University 
of Iowa. Director: Proressor W. B. Scunemer, Southern Illinois University. 
Indiana University, Bloomington. July 23-August 7. Topic: “Elementary 
School Trends in Language Arts.” Leader: Dr. Doris Hotmes, Queens College. 
Directors: Dr. Leo Fay and Dr. RutH Srrickianp, Indiana University. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. July 6-24. Theme: “The Teaching 
of Reading.” Director: Proressor Grorce B. Scuick, Department of English, 
Purdue. 
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Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. June 15-July 2. Theme: “The 
Teaching of Writing in the Secondary School.” Director: Luetta B. Cook. 
Further information: Proressor Joun Cow ey, Iowa State Teachers College. 


Boston University, June 29-July 11. Theme: “Individual Differences.” Director: 
Dr. M. AGNELLA Gunn. Consultants: MARGARET Earty, Mary E. Fow ier, OLIve 
S. Nites, DonaLp O. DurreELL, and others. Further information: Dr. M. AGNELLA 
Gunn, School of Education, Boston University. 


Montana State University, Missoula. June 15-July 17. Theme: “Using Lin- 
guistics in Junior and Senior High Schools.” Director: THurston Womack, San 
Francisco State College. Further information: Proresson AGNES V. Boner, Mon- 
tana State University. 


Hunter College, New York. Theme: “Common Learnings in English and Social 
Studies.” For dates and other information write Proressor Mitton J. Gotp, 
Department of Education, Hunter College, 695 Park Avenue, NYC. 


Midwestern University, Wichita Falls, Texas. June 29-July 17. Theme: “Use 
of Linguistic Principles in the Teaching of Composition.” Director: Dr. PrisciLLa 
TyLer, Western Reserve University. Further information: Proressor MapcE 
Davis, Midwestern University, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


North Texas State College, Denton. Two workshops. June 23-July 11. Theme: 
“New Directions in the Teaching of Grammar.” Director: Dr. E. G. Battarp. 
Consultants: Dr. SUMNER Ives and Dr. Mary Wuitten. July 13-31. Theme: 
“Adapting Literature to Individual Needs.” Director: Dr. E. G. Battarp. Con- 
sultant: Dr. Ratpu Eperty. Further information: Dr. E. G. Battarp, Box 5342, 
N. T. Station, Denton, Texas. 


Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia. June 29-July 17. Theme: 
“Teaching Reading in Junior and Senior High Schools.” Director: Harpy R. 
Fincu, Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


Marquette University, Milwaukee. June 15-19. Theme: “Modern Grammar 
and Linguistics in Composition and Language Instruction.” One hour graduate 
credit, or audit. Director: Dr. CLarence A. Brown, Department of English, 
Marquette University. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison. June 29-July 24. Title: English Workshop 
for High School Teachers. Director: Dr. Joun R. Seares, University of Wis- 
consin. Consultants: Dr. HENry PocHMANN (poetry) and Mrs. Epnan THomMas 
(composition). 

University of Utah and Utah Council of Teachers of English. June 15-26. 
Theme: “Integrating the Language Arts in the Teaching of English.” 
Director: KENNETH Este, University of Utah. Guest Leader: Wii1aM J. 
DuseL, San Jose State College. 





ADDITIONAL WORKSHOPS 


The Journal has received information concerning three other summer work- 
shops in addition to those co-sponsored by the NCTE. 
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Rutgers University. June 29-August 8. Theme: “The Challenge of College 
English Requirements During a Crisis in Enrollment.” Director: Paut B. 
DiepericH, Educational Testing Service. 67 fellowships available. Further 
information: CuHarLtes H. Stevens, Director of Summer Session, Rutgers 
University. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. June 
22-26. Theme: “The Teaching of Literature.” Director: Dr. Grorcta CLiFTon, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College. Consultants: Dr. J. N. Hook, Dr. 
Dwicut L. Burton, Dr. EvizaBetu Berry. 


Arizona State College, Flagstaff. July 13-24. Theme: “Language Arts 
Unit Construction.” Director: Dr. Vircinta ALwin, Arizona State College. 








Special Announcement 


During the annual convention in Denver the NCTE Committee on 
Linguistic Terminology will hold an invitational meeting from 10:30 a.m. 
until noon, Friday, November 27. Attendance will be limited to thirty- 
five. The purpose of the conference is to discuss problems of language 
nomenclature raised by the applications of recent linguistic analysis in 
textbooks and classrooms. The original conference, leading to the forma- 
tion of the committee, was held at the Modern Language Association 
convention in 1957 and drew principally college teachers. The committee 
feels the need for a meeting in which elementary and secondary school 
teachers participate. Anyone wishing to attend should address the chair- 
man, Professor Harold B. Allen, to reach him c/o American Embassy, 
Cairo, Egypt, U.A.R., before June 23, or after July 20, Department of 
English, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. It will be useful to include 
any relevant information, including the school position and any special ° 
interest in the topic. 








NCTE MEMBERS WIN HAY FELLOWSHIPS 


Ten members of NCTE are among the sixty-three high school teachers who 


have been granted John Hay Fellowships for 1959-60. The fellowships include 
a year’s salary, transportation costs, and tuition at Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, 
Northwestern, or Yale. In addition, some of the fellows will receive sabbatical pay 
from their schools. 


NCTE member winners are Herman C. Baptiste, Peekskill, New York; C. 


Beulah Boyd, Tucson, Arizona; Dante P. Ciochetto, Tucson, Arizona; James A. 
Drake, Avon, Ohio; Olive Mae Kite, Shreveport, Louisiana; Jessie Belle Lewis, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina; Maynard J. North, Rochester, New York; Wyatt 
E. Teubert, Westport, Connecticut; George L. Jones, Rochester, New York; and 
Irving S. Williams, Bedford, New York. 
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An Invitation 


The NCTE Committee on Evaluation of Pupil Performance invites readers 
of The English Journal to participate in a nation-wide poll of teacher-opinion 
relating to the moot issue of “standards.” 


In its efforts to clarify the varying purposes of evaluation of pupil perform- 
ance at each level of education (elementary, secondary, and college) the com- 
mittee seeks first to find out where at each level there is common agreement 
in basic point of view and where there is divergence. 


The committee therefore welcomes your point of view. Please encircle the 
answer to the right and send unsigned to the chairman of the committee, Mrs. 
Luella B. Cook, Wayzata, Minnesota, Box 127, Route 3. (Readers who do not 
wish to cut the magazine are urged to send separate sheets with item numbers and 
answers. ) 


Do You AGREE THAT — 


1. Pupils at all levels vary widely in potential for growth. Yes No 


2. Not all pupils, at any grade level, can be expected to achieve the 
same degree of mastery of English fundamentals. Yes No 


3. Life presents many situations in which only those who can meet 
specific requirements of skill and knowledge, demanded by the 
situation, should be expected to assume responsibility for meeting 
that situation. Yes No 


4. Children at a very early age should be introduced, through appro- 
priate learning experiences, to the concept stated above. (No. 3) Yes No 


5. Premature attempts to enforce fixed standards may retard growth. Yes No 


6. Concern with the meeting of specific standards should increase 
gradually from kindergarten to college. Yes No 


he Complete disregard of the need to meet objective standards is 
a serious weakness in any school program. Yes No 


8. So-called “grade standards” in elementary school are no longer 
tenable. Yes No 


9. The traditional marking system at the secondary level no longer 
meets adequately the needs of modern education. Yes No 


10. Colleges should assume full responsibility for selecting students to 
be admitted to their courses. Yes No 




















Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH and BENJAMIN H. CARROLL, JR. 


Fiction 


THINGS FALL APART. By Chinua 
Achebe. McDowell-Obolensky. 1959. 215 
pp. $3.75. 

Chinua Achebe, a young Nigerian writ- 
ing with the clarity and restraint of Hem- 
ingway, describes in his first novel the 
defeat of a proud African tribal leader, 
Okonkwo. The compelling ambition to 
succeed in the village where his father had 
failed drives Okonkwo to cling to every 
belief and custom in the native culture, 
intimately conveyed to the reader through 
folk tales and rituals. In the end Okonkwo 
destroys himself from remorse over killing 
a messenger representing the detested 
white man’s church and government. This 
novel is notable for combining a true 
account of primitive ways with a sensitive 
judgment of moral weakness. 


—J. Russell Reaver 


HENDERSON THE RAIN KING. By 
Saul Bellow. Viking Press. 1959. 341 pp. 
$4.50. 

Henderson, a wealthy, unconventional, 
unpredictable, immensely strong American, 
is a life-long victim of a compulsion—“I 
want I want I want”—though what he 
wants he cannot know. Impulsively he 
seeks the answer in an incredible safari to 
darkest Africa, where an agonizing ordeal 
makes him a tribal rain king and also King 
Dahfu’s unwilling companion in weird 
seances with Atti, a lioness. Dahfu’s death 
after failing to capture Gmilo, lion scourge 
of the village, is Henderson’s cue to leave. 
A strange, powerful first-person narrative, 
somehow suggesting mankind’s eternal rest- 
lessness though far transcending any outlet 
of normal imagination. William Randel 


DEAR AND GLORIOUS PHYSICIAN. 
By Taylor Caldwell. Doubleday. 1959. 574 
pp. $3.95. 

Perhaps Miss Caldwell wisely chose to 
tell the life of St. Luke before he became 
one of the early Christian disciples, so that 
her imaginative flights in creating the ca- 
reer of the hero Lucanus could never be 
checked against the facts of Biblical his- 
tory. Certainly there is nothing but fiction 
in this account of his experiences as a child 
in Antioch, a student at Alexandria, a young 
innocent in the Emperor’s palace at Rome. 
The novelist attempts to recreate the com- 
plex Roman world of the first century, 
but the reader loses any sense of reality in 
her highly colored, overwritten best-seller. 


—Sarah Herndon 


THE SMILE AT THE FOOT OF THE 
LADDER. By Henry Miller. New Direc- 
tions. 1959. 49 pp. $2.25. 

Henry Miller writes, “Of all the stories 
I’ve written this is perhaps the most singu- 
lar.” However, this story of the suffering 
and dying of the clown Auguste is merely 
the stereotyped Pagliacci version with exis- 
tentialist trappings: “We die struggling to 
be born. We never were, never are. We are 
always in process of becoming, always 
separate and detached. Forever outside.” 
Unlike Leoncavallo’s, Miller’s clown finds 
life in a death of gore and romanticism: 
“It was a broad, seraphic smile from which 
the blood bubbled and trickled. The eyes 
were wide open, gazing with a candor 
unbelievable at the thin sliver of a moon 
which had just become visible in the heav- 
ens.” The book is illustrated with Miller's 


own paintings. —Roy C. Moose 
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CLAUDELLE INGLISH. By Erskine 
Caldwell. Little, Brown. 1959. 209 pp. $3.75. 
Claudelle, an impulsive Southern girl, re- 
ceives a letter from her sweetheart in the 
Army. He has met another girl and plans 
to marry her. Claudelle promptly goes on 
a compensatory sexual rampage during 
which she seduces several men, including 
the local minister. She even tries to seduce 
her own father. The minister is “un- 
churched” and begs Claudelle to run off 
with him. When she refuses, he kills her 
and commits suicide. At this point, Clau- 
delle’s sweetheart returns. He has changed 
his mind and has come back to marry her. 
This will probably sell a million copies in 
hard covers, ten million in paperbacks. 


—James Preu 


MEANS TO AN END. By John Rowan 
Wilson. Doubleday. 1959. 287 pp. $3.95. 


Means to an End undertakes a particu- 
larly valid study in view of contemporary 
morality: how can a man arrive at some 
reasonable standard for moral action? “Ap- 
prenticeship” best describes the action of 
this international novel, for Chris Mar- 
shall’s induction into the business world 
effects his metamorphosis from emasculated 
idealism to vital realism. He discovers that 
his boss cleverly masks a vicious racket; 
that his own conduct is determined by a 
choice of lesser evils; and, ironically, that 
he faces the necessity of adopting the means 
of vice in order to achieve the end, expo- 
sure of injustice and defense of himself. 


—Rosa Ann Moore 
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NINE TOMORROWS. By Isaac Asimov. 
Doubleday. 1959. 236 pp. $3.50. 

Suspense, surprise, and horror character- 
ize the nine uncanny stories in this offering 
by a biochemist who has published four- 
teen volumes of science fiction. “Profes- 
sion,” possibly the strangest of the pieces, 
shows an elaborate system of state testing 
of I1Q’s, and education being acquired by 
machines taped to the heads of the masses. 
Eventually, of course, the man or woman 
with capacity for original thought is seen 
as a rarity. “I’m in Marsport Without 
Hilda” is a shocker about smuggling tran- 
quilizer drugs from Earth and two-timing 
one’s wife in Outer Space. Several other 
tales use futuristic material for dressing up 


the sordid. —Olive Cross 


THE SECRET WAYS. By Alistair Mac- 
Lean. Doubleday. 1959. 286 pp. $3.95. 
The best secret agent England had was 
sent to Hungary to locate and bring out 
of the country a highly distinguished Eng- 
lish scientist, who in misguided idealism 
had slipped behind the iron curtain and 
was about to make a political speech which 
would be of great assistance to the Com- 
munists. The British agent with friends in 
Hungary moves from one seemingly im- 
possible situation to another until the 
reader’s nerves become nearly frazzled. 
The book is thrilling, well-written, and 
gives the reader a very good bird’s-eye 
view of the workings of the Hungarian 
Secret Police, but is hardly recommended 


as a bedtime story. —Hudson Rogers 


Nonfiction 


PLATO: An Introduction. By Paul Fried- 
lander. Pantheon. 1958. 422 pp. $5.00. 
Thanks to the Bollingen Foundation, 
Professor Friedlander’s studies in Plato, 
which have been standard for two genera- 
tions of European scholars, are now bein 
published for the first time in English. This 
volume, the first of three, traces the origins 
of Plato’s ideas, deals with such topics as 
Demon and Eros, transcendence, the Acad- 
emy, Plato’s written work, Socrates in 
Plato, Irony, Dialogue, and Myth, and 
telates Platonic thought to modern philos- 
ophers. In chapters treating Plato as physi- 


cist, geographer, jurist, and city planner, 
a portrait of him as the universal man 
emerges. This is the most thorough and 
authoritative introduction to Plato that 
has ever appeared in print. 

—Roy C. Moose 


TRAGEDY: SERIOUS DRAMA IN RE- 
LATION TO ARISTOTLE’S POETICS. 
By F. L. Lucas. Macmillan. 1958. 188 pp. 
$2.50. 

After thirty years this Cambridge scholar 
has revised and enlarged his study of the 
perennially controversial Poetics of Aris- 
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totle. What does Aristotle mean by cathar- 
sis, by hamartia, by reversal and recogni- 
tion? What, in serious drama, is the place 
of comic relief, of the chorus, of metaphor, 
of stage effects, of the three unities? To 
these and many other questions Mr. Lucas 
gives an unequivocal reply. Finally, he per- 
ceives that though many of the conclusions 
of Aristotle may be outdated, his art of 
asking questions cannot be denied. A num- 
ber of hares that he started are still running. 


—Laura Jepsen 


JOHNSON AND BOSWELL: The Story 
of Their Lives. By Hesketh Pearson. Harp- 
er. 1959. 390 pp. $5.50. 

The idea of working the lives of Boswell 
and Johnson into one narrative is excellent, 
and the idea is here reasonably well carried 
out. Mr. Pearson has used Boswell’s own 
writings for much of the material he pre- 
sents, neatly selecting, condensing, and 
quoting. He has also made good use of 
several journals of the period, especially 
those of Mrs. Thrale-Piozzi and Madame 
d’Arblay (Fanny Burney). A disturbing 
flaw in an otherwise acceptable synthesis 
is the nagging insistence with which the 
author “explains” and excoriates Boswell, 
whom he seems neither to like nor to re- 
spect. There are seventeen pictures of per- 
sons in the Johnson-Boswell milieu, a bibli- 
ography, and an index. 

—Myrtle Mestayer 


THE REALIST AT WAR. By Edwin H. 
Cady. Syracuse University Press. 1958. 299 
pp- $5.00. 

This solid volume completes the critical 
study of William Dean Howells begun in 
The Road to Realism, and is a valuable 
contribution despite the impression it may 
give that Howells fought alone to estab- 
lish Realism in America. The unwary stu- 
dents should know about Grant C. Knight’s 
more readable and better balanced Critical 
Period in American Literature, and Alfred 
Kazin’s near-classic, On Native Grounds. 
But Howells deserves more attention than 
he commonly gets from modern readers, 
and a revival of interest in his fiction would 
be a most gratifying result of the extensive 
scholarship which this completed biogra- 
phy significantly represents. 


—William Randel 
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THE POWER OF BLACKNESS: Haw- 
thorne, Poe, and Melville. Knopf. 1958, 
263 pp. $4.00. 

From showing how pervasively Haw- 
thorne, Poe, and Melville were obsessed 
by the associations of blackness with evil 
or ignorance, Professor Levin can give a 
unified commentary on their fiction. In 
the process he turns up a few original 
interpretations but succeeds in emphasizing 
the fabulous imaginations of these early 
American symbolists. Since this book grew 
from public lectures in California, his style 
is pleasantly informal, but for the specialist 
he becomes tediously repetitious. 


—J. Russell Reaver 


CHARLES DICKENS: A Critical Intro- 
duction. By K. J. Fielding. Longmans, 
Green. 1959. 218 pp. $3.50. 

For the person who wishes to receive a 
short, compact, concise picture of Charles 
Dickens’ life and work this little book is 
ideal. The author treats his subject chron- 
ologically. Each of the thirteen chapters 
takes up a phase in the development of the 
writer and discusses critically one or two 
of his writings. The analyses of his many 
novels are superior; the revelations con- 
cerning his life as gleaned from recently 
discovered letters are interesting and some- 
times amazing. The author, who is an 
Oxford scholar, is one of the editors of the 
forthcoming Pilgrim Edition of Dickens 
and knows thoroughly his subject. 


—Hudson Rogers 


TOLSTOY OR DOSTOEVSKY. By 
George Steiner. Knopf. 1959. $5.75. 354 pp. 

This brilliantly incisive book is an essay 
in poetic and philosophic criticism. Al- 
though the emphasis is on Tolstoy and 
Dostoevsky, the themes are of much larger 
scope. The epic tradition and the tragic 
view of life from Homer to Yeats and 
Aeschylus to Chekov are discussed in the 
way that they relate to the modern novel. 
In Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, the author 1s 
concerned with two views of God and two 
views of history which are virtually op- 
posed to each other. Mr. Steiner feels that 
criticism must return with “passionate awe 
and a sense of life” to the great universal 
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questions and the great literary traditions. 


His book does just that. —Allan Thomson 


LAST ESSAYS. By Thomas Mann. Knopf. 
1959. 211 pp. $4.50. 

These posthumously published essays on 
Mann’s early idols—Schiller, Goethe, Nie- 
tzsche, and Chekhov—represent the distilled 
thought and study of a lifetime. Mann con- 
siders his great predecessors from a double 
perspective, simultaneously evaluating their 
historical positions and defining their cur- 
rent importance. His method sweeps away 
both the formality and the limitations of 
pedantic scholarship, and the studies are 
consequently both readable and perceptive. 
The essay on Schiller is a particularly note- 
worthy achievement. That on Goethe com- 
plements Mann’s The Beloved Returns of 
1940, and the volume as a whole is an indis- 
pensable addendum to Mann’s collected 
essays, both literary and political. 


—Hardin McD. Goodman 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF T. S. ELIOT. 
By F. O. Matthiessen. Oxford University 
Press. 1958. 248 pp. $4.50. 

This is the third edition of a critical 
work which has long been a standard in its 
field. First published in 1935, it was re- 
vised in 1947 by the addition of two chap- 
ters on Eliot’s work over the intervening 
decade. Using the poet’s statements about 
his work, the late Professor Matthiessen 
endeavored to show the poetry as art rather 
than document; the subtitle, “An Essay on 
the Nature of Poetry,” indicated his larger 
purpose. Professor C. L. Barber, a former 
student of Matthiessen’s, now adds a per- 
ceptive final chapter on the wartime and 
post-war poetry and the recent verse plays. 


—Hassell A. Simpson 


EVELYN WAUGH: Portrait of an Artist. 
By Frederick J. Stopp. Little, Brown. 1958. 
254 pp. $4.00. 

This book fulfills a definite need for all 
readers of Waugh, providing them with 
Important biographical information and, 
what is more, giving the first comprehen- 
sive and balanced critical treatment of the 
author and his works. At last Mr. Waugh 
is considered not as a mere freak but as a 
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serious literary figure. Of special interest 
are the sections devoted to a careful anal- 
ysis of the individual works, a series of 
analyses which is climaxed by Dr. Stopp’s 
brilliant interpretation of Mr. Pinfold’s Or- 
deal; he sees it as a true self-portrait, a 
work in which Mr. Waugh publicly has sat 
in judgment on himself. —C. E. Tanzy 


BRAVE NEW WORLD REVISITED. 
By Aldous Huxley. Harper. 1958. 147 pp. 
$3.00. 

In the light of subsequent events, Huxley 
reexamines the predictions implied in his 
satirically utopian novel, Brave New 
World, published some twenty-seven years 
ago, and on the basis of his findings writes 
an admonitory essay. He now sees that at 
the time of the novel he underestimated the 
speed with which the regimentation, stulti- 
fication, and enslavement of humanity were 
being effected. Against the ultimate causes, 
which are over-population and over-organi- 
zation, he recommends, in general, educa- 
tion for freedom, and, in particular, birth 
control, legislation against hypnopaedia 
(mind-manipulation), and the breaking up 
of Big Business and Big Government. 


—C. 


BENNETT CERF’S BUMPER CROP. 
Doubleday. 1959. 1,463 pp. $5.95. 

In two unabridged volumes, here are 
humorist Cerf’s best-sellers: The Life of the 
Party; Try and Stop Me; Good for a 
Laugh; Laughter Incorporated; Shake Well 
Before Using. This witty raconteur is not 
above sophisticated puns, quips, and tall 
tales; he is best in sparkling anecdotes 
about statesmen, writers, actors, athletes, 
the famous and near famous. Also he relays 
the favorite funny stories of such person- 
ages as George Santayana, J. Edgar Hoover, 
William Saroyan, Oscar Levant, Gertrude 
Stein, Quentin Reynolds, John Kiernan, 
Somerset Maugham. It is hard to believe 
that this much humor could be so good, 


but it is. —Olive Cross 


THE SEVEN WORLDS OF THEO- 
DORE ROOSEVELT. By Edward Wag- 
enknecht. Longmans, Green. 1958. 325 pp. 
$6.50. 

This book is the contribution of Pro- 
fessor Wagenknecht of Boston University 
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to the centennial celebration of the birth of 
Theodore Roosevelt. It consists of seven 
chapters, or essays, each describing one 
of IR’s “worlds”: Action, Thought, Hu- 
man Relations, Family, Spiritual Values, 


Public Affairs, and War and Peace. Wagen- 
knecht writes readably, brings in numerous 
anecdotes, and presents TR as one of the 
most human—even the most lovable—of 
Presidents. 


— J rofessional Books and JPamphlets—= 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL TO- 
DAY. By James Bryant Conant. McGraw- 
Hill. 1959. $2.45, hardbound; $1.00, paper- 
bound. 

This book is one which the Journal 
ordinarily would feature in a major review, 
such is its importance, but by the time this 
issue is published the book will have been 
widely reviewed and discussed. Indications 
are that it will be one of the most widely- 
read books on American education. Both 
professional critics of the schools—the 
Bestor camp, for example—and the foggy 
“generalists” in professional education will 
be chagrined by the book, for as John W. 
Gardner, President of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, which financed Conant’s study, 
points out in the Foreword: “Much of 
the argument over education is coming 
from people who are zot really interested 
in facing problems as they exist. They are 
interested in venting their prejudices and 
in beating one another about the ears with 
slogans and battle cries.” Two major char- 
acteristics cause this book to stand out 
in glaring contrast to most books by 
non-professionals, such as those by Arthur 
Bestor and Hyman Rickover: (1) It is 
based on personal study of high schools; 
Dr. Conant visited fifty-five high schools 
in eighteen states. (2) It is completely 
constructive. 

To the professional educator it will 
appear that Dr. Conant, in his sections on 
“Characteristics of American Education” 
and “A Unique Feature: The Compre- 
hensive High School,” has discovered that 
the Dutch have taken Holland. But, as the 
author himself suggests, this report will be 
read by many people who wouldn’t be 
caught reading a book by a professional 
educator. 

The section on “Recommendations for 
Improving Public Secondary Education” 


is getting the major attention. Those recom- 


mendations relating specifically to English | 


are as follows: (1) four years of English 
should be required for graduation; (2) a 


“three-track” system of ability grouping | 
should be established; (3) half the total | 


—J.N. Hook | 


— 
- 


time given to English should be devoted to | 


English composition; students should write, 
on the average, one theme per week; (4) 
no English teacher should be responsible 
for more than 100 pupils; (5) A .chool- 
wide composition test should be given in 
every grade; students who do not score on 
the eleventh-grade test at a level commen- 
surate with their abilities as measured by 
an aptitude test should be required to take 
a special course in English composition in 
the twelfth grade; (6) those students in 
the ninth grade who read at the level of 
sixth grade or below should be given classes 
in English and social studies by special 
teachers; (7) developmental reading pro- 
grams should be available on a voluntary 
basis for all pupils. 

No doubt, recommendation “4,” one re- 
iterated for years by the NCTE, will bring 
loudest cheers from English teachers them- 
selves. Recommendation “5” will need 
careful interpretation; as it stands it could 
lead schools into some unfortunate, as well 
as helpful, practices. Recommendation “7” 
reveals that Dr. Conant’s concept of “devel- 
opmental reading” is far narrower than 
that of most people in the fields of reading 
or English. 


The influence of this report—and it will 
be widespread—should be, on the whole, 


salutary. —D. L. Burton 


EDUCATION AND FREEDOM. By H. 
G. Rickover. Dutton. 1959. 

Admiral Rickover does not speak directly 
to the English teacher, but the implications 
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are clear. English in our atomic age must 
be a disciplined skill-building course in the 
essentials of communication. Students who 
are capable of going to college should not 
be exposed to life-adjustment unit work. 
They must be made to work hard at de- 
veloping basic skills, studying classic liter- 
ature for ideas and cultural values, and 
developing a free and inquiring mind. This 
book couples the views of such fundamen- 
talists as Bestor, Albert Lynd, A. W. Gris- 
wold, and Hutchins to the drive to excel 
in today’s crucial race for technological 
knowledge and skill. Admiral Rickover is 
sincere in his convictions, but his book 
should be followed by James B. Conant’s 
The American High School Today. 
—wWilliam H. Evans 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS IN 
AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOLS. By Arno 
Jewett. Bulletin 1958, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 50¢. 

Based on an analysis of 285 courses of 
study from forty-four states, the District of 
Columbia, Canal Zone, and Hawaii, this 
survey attempts to show changes which 
have occurred in the high school English 
curriculum since Dora V. Smith’s study— 
Instruction in English (Office of Education 
Bulletin 1932)—of a quarter-century ago 
and “to indicate the general nature of 
English programs offered today throughout 
America.” The report deals with practices 
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in preparing courses of study and in im- 
proving the English curriculum; organiza- 
tion of language arts programs; resource 
units in English; content of the English 
program; “multitrack” programs to pro- 
vide for students with different abilities; 
and trends in English instruction. The 
changes revealed in English programs 
today as compared with vegies years 
ago are not dramatic, though definite 
trends and shifts of emphasis are evi- 
dent. Some of the major trends which 
developed, according to the report, are: 
instruction in developmental reading; at- 
tention to literature about people in various 
parts of the world; emphasis on writing and 
speaking activities closely related to the 
personal problems of students; teaching of 
listening skills; study of television and other 
mass media; teaching of critical thinking; 
instruction in elementary semantics. This 
report should be a useful resource to cur- 
riculum committees and college classes in 
the teaching of English. DLB 


GOLD STAR LIST OF AMERICAN 
FICTION. Syracuse Public Library. 1959. 
$1.25. (Orders for one copy should be 
accompanied by cash or stamps.) 

This well-known list, now in its forty- 
fourth year, has been of great help to 
English teachers. The new edition, like 
the preceding ones, contains an annotated 
list of books arranged by author, and an 
extensive, unannotated topical list. 





The Public Arts— (Continued from page 291) 


as they do into singing it teenage lulla- 
bies, our educational crisis would dimin- 
ish dramatically. For our educational 
malaise is essentially a paralysis of motive. 
The rock-and-rolling teenage subculture 
entertains our young people into intel- 
lectual limbo. Strike at the root of the 
anti-intellectualism that pervades our 
society and people will begin to educate 


themselves in the humanities; it is only 
the will they are lacking now. I hope 
the next year’s seminar is broadcast via 
closed circuit to all major cities in the 
United States. Students in the other 
forty-eight states need the opportunity; 
and NBC’s six-gunned prestige needs 
some refurbishing. 
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Textbooks 


WIDE, WIDE WORLD (528 pp., $2.70) 
and ALL AROUND AMERICA (576 pp., 
$2.82). By Robert C. Pooley, Alfred H. 
Grommon, and Edythe Daniel. Scott, 
Foresman. 1959. 

These attractive books are planned to 
serve as the first anthologies of the well- 
known “America Reads” series. Each con- 
tains a wide variety of contemporary and 
classic selections arranged in eight basic 
units close to the student’s interest and ex- 
perience. Wide, Wide World, for grade 
seven, opens with six well-chosen short 
stories with plots centering around such 
subjects as hotrodding, basketball, ham 
radio, mystery, an outlaw horse, and a 
brave bridge worker. Then follows “Along 
Your Way,” a unit dealing effectively with 
teen-age problems. Other reading units are 
“When America Was Young,” presenting 
America’s past; “Men and Marvels,” dram- 
atizing our scientific wonders; “Stories of 
Imagination”; “Our World Neighbors”; 
“The Outdoor World”; “People to Re- 
member,” telling the life stories of famous 
people; and “Familiar Favorites,” retelling 
myths and legends as well as songs, poems, 
and stories loved by Americans. All Around 
America, for grade eight, groups selections 
in units with such topics as “Living in 
America Today,” “America’s Yesterdays,” 
“This Age of Wonders,” “Imaginative 
Tales,” “At Home and Abroad,” “Outdoor 
Adventures,” “Famous Americans,” and 
“Our Literary Heritage.” 

In both volumes study helps abound. 
“Reader’s Craft” articles and biographical 


notes help students understand the writers 
and their techniques. “Know Your Words,” 
vocabulary building units, and a dictionary 
of all difficult words offer valuable aid in 
word study. Frequent suggestions on addi- 
tional reading and annotated bibliographies 
encourage students to read. Tests and ex- 
ercises help them apply what they have 
learned. A teacher’s manual with sugges- 
tions for using the books will be available 
soon. 

It is evident that the authors and the 
publishers have planned and developed 
these new texts carefully. They are indeed 
a worthy addition to the “America Reads” 
series, and should prove valuable to any 
seventh and eighth grade English program. 

—Hardy R. Finch 
Greenwich, Connecticut, High School 


LITERATURE IN AMERICA. By Mark 
A. Neville and Max J. Herzberg. Rand 
McNally. 1958. 790 pp. $5.56. 

Among the diverse questions one may 
ask of a literary anthology, three seem 
important: What is the primary basis for 
the selection and arrangement of material? 
Do major literary figures receive their just 
proportion of attention? How easy is the 
anthology for both students and teachers 
to use? Neville and Herzberg’s new an- 
thology inspires rather simple and direct 
answers. The basis for selection and ar- 
rangement is pride of country; the pro- 
portion of attention given to major writers 
is partially in ratio to their regionalism; 
and, despite rather competent introductory 
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chapters, the volume is lacking in the kind 
of unity that would make it convenient for 
classroom use. 

The editors have chosen as their prin- 
cipal purpose the necessity of making 
clearer to students the inherent greatness 
of America. Yet, in the search for the key 
to greatness, they do not give the student 
the opportunity to find a central reason. 
Rather, they tacitly suggest that America 
is too big for this, that one must look to 
regions—six, to be specific—for reasons for 
greatness, and they further suggest implic- 
itly that there is no central theme to unify 
these regions. The student may, then, take 
pride in diversity. 

The regional approach seems based on 
the premise that environment is everything 
to the writer, and the times in which he 
wrote and the shifting traditions that moved 
him count for little. Thus, Asheville is 
presented as the principal motivation for 
Thomas Wolfe, and Concord as that for 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Besides the regional organization, the 
editors further introduce a types approach 
based upon historical themes, and finally 
an idealistic approach based upon the 
writers’ revelations of American hopes and 
dreams. Such diversity would serve, it 
would seem, to confuse the focus any stu- 
dent might attempt to make. He would 
not see the writer as a man of letters in 
a given time and tradition, but the writer 
would first appear, perhaps, as a westerner, 
then as a patriot on a larger scale, and 
finally as an idealist. 

To achieve this triangular view of a par- 
ticular writer, the editors have of necessity 
scattered their writings throughout the 
book. Thus, the kind of wide-angle view 
that would derive from concentrating on 
an author as a writer of many facets is 
lost. Further, much of the work of par- 
ticular authors has apparently been found 
not to be pertinent. For example, to get 
an overview of Emerson, the student must 
turn to twenty-two different locations in 
the text, and would then doubtless come 
away with the impression that Emerson was 
the author of two or three not very sig- 
nificant poems, a handful of prose maxims, 
and a curple of didactic paragraphs on 
self-reliance. Whitman is even more di- 
versely treated, 
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An instructional manual has been pre- 
pared for teachers. No — is made, 
however, to demonstrate a unifying theme 
for the book as a whole; each section is 
to be taught without regard to the others. 

—VJarvis E. Bush 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, High School 


READING SKILLS. By Evelyn N. Wood 
and Marjorie W. Barrows. Holt. 1959. 
$3.64 list; 25% school discount. 

In the introduction, the authors say that 
this book is designed for the poor reader 
in junior and senior high schools. However, 
since it is unusual for any student to read 
up to full efficiency, and since all students 
should have the opportunity to learn better 
reading skills, all or parts of this book could 
be used to good advantage by all students 
in junior and senior high school. A good 
reader would benefit by improving read- 
ing speed, vocabulary, and understanding 
of prefixes, suffixes, borrowed items, and 
study habits. 

For poor readers this book combats, 
with intelligence, the one common trait 
they all have: an active dislike of reading. 
First, it shows the poor reader he is not 
unique in his disability. By using interesting 
reading materials below his grade level, he 
will gain the confidence to tackle more 
difficult material. Self-competition and 
learning with fun are stressed; practically 
all reading skills are analysed, carefully 
explained, and put into interesting practice 
forms. 


The text fails, however, to emphasize 
one of the most important skills of reading: 
change of rate to fit the purpose of differ- 
ent reading materials. Also, the methods 
used to teach a student to move his eyes 
quickly across a line while getting a 
thought are open to criticism. Two print- 
ings of the same article are used, one 
printed in the normal magazine form, the 
other broken up into thought units. Any 
benefit derived from these two forms is 
lost because of the bad habits it encourages. 
When the article is broken up into thought 
units, rhythm of reading is affected, and 
allowing a student to read the same article 
twice encourages laziness of thought. A 
reader efficient in concentration and speed 
adjustment seldom needs to re-read, and 
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regression should not be encouraged for the 
whole any more than it is for the parts of 
reading. 

This is a competent text, which should 
be used as one book of many. A diversity 
of materials is necessary in teaching this 
complicated subject of reading, because 
the diversity of reading problems is infinite. 


—Mrs. Paul L. Trump 
Madison, Wisconsin 


SPELLING FOR YOU. By Hardy R. 
Finch, Harrison B. Bell, and Anna Bro- 
chick. Prentice-Hall. 1959. 114 pp. $1.68 
net. 

This text presents 630 basic words which 
every student should know how to spell; 
an additional list of 100 words from social 
studies, science, and mathematics; and a 
convenient discussion of spelling aids, in- 
cluding the common rules, analyses of 
affixes, and directions on the use of the 
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dictionary. Average classes in the junior 
high school could use the book with profit, 
as could retarded spellers of any age. 


The authors have succeeded in com. 
piling an admirable basic list of words 
which are both commonly used and com- 
monly misspelled, and in calling the 
trouble-spots in these words to the atten- 
tion of students. The special list of words 
from social studies, science, and mathe- 
matics consists largely of words which 
are part of the general vocabulary and 
should be known to everyone. Ample pro- 
vision is made for practice and review, 
One seeming defect in the book is perhaps 
not a defect in a text written for younger 
students and poor spellers: no allowance 
is made for variant spellings and pronun- 
ciations (e.g., the spelling of license; the 
pronunciation of arctic). On the whole, this 
is a practical and useful book, suitable for 
self-help as well as for class instruction. 


Filmstrips 


LIFE IN ELIZABETHAN TIMES. 4 color 
filmstrips, 40-47 frames each. McGraw-Hill; 
Hardy Finch, educational consultant. $6.00 
each; $22.50 per set. 

The filmstrips of this set are: (1) Eng- 
land During the Reign of Queen Elizabeth; 
(2) Life in Elizabethan London; (3) Life 
of William Shakespeare; (4) The Theatre 
and the Players. Taken together, they con- 
tain a remarkably wide range of informa- 
tion about Shakespeare’s times, presented 
with evident care for authenticity both in 
text and drawings. Although the tradi- 
tional date of Shakespeare’s birth is given 
without qualification, and the text says 
“Shakespeare next went to the Stratford 
Grammar School” (the Columbia Ency- 
clopedia says “probably”), such statements 
are minor blemishes at worst. A spot-check 


of important dates (not all dates were 
checked by the reviewer) revealed no 
errors. Drawings are equally careful: for 
example, the execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots is shown taking place indoors, as it 
did, and the pictures of historical charac- 
ters sufficiently resemble their portraits. 
Illustrations are also artistically effective. 
Strips 1 and 3 are notable for richness of 
color and sharp delineation of detail; 2 and 
4 are softer in outline and color. All of 
the strips are worth having, but strip 1 
(with its wealth of detail on social, eco- 
nomic, and literary aspects of the Eliza- 
bethan age) and strip 3 (which shows the 
resources of the playhouse far more accu- 
rately and effectively than a student-built 
model can) are particularly recommended. 
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